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SALVATION IN A TWO-FOLD ASPECT. 


THE GOSPEL: 
Is it merely an addition to the “ Law,” or is it in truth the 
“ slad tidings” of an Infinite Love ? 


By DAVID SCULL. 


Some reflections upon the subject of Salvation and the 
principles of the spiritual truth underlying it: 
A view suggested thereby of the relation 
between Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian thought. 


12mo, extra cloth, gilt top, 150 pages. 


Price, 75 cents, postage paid. 


A HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN AMERICA. 


By Prof. ALLEN C. THomas, A. M., Haverford College, 
and RicHARD H. Tuomas, M. D., Baltimore, Md. 


12mo,cloth. Price, 80 cents, postpaid. 


CONTENTS: 
Introduction. Reorganization. 
I. The Beginnings in New England. 
II. Discipline and Doctrine. 
Ill. Early Years in America. 
IV. The Eighteenth Century. 
V. Divisions During the Nineteenth Century. 
VI. Period of Reorganization. 
VII. Later Years. 


‘* A work on ‘ The History of the Society of Friends in America’ which 
is likely for many days to be a standard text-book on the subject.”’— 7h. 
British Friend. 


“We have read it with interest. It gives evidence of much research 
and of a disposition to observe the impartiality of faithful historians,’’— 
The Friend, (Philad’a.) 


NEW EDITION. 


Quaker Poems. 


A Collection of Verse relating to the Society of Friends, 
gathered from all sources, and edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, 


By CHARLES FRANCIS JENKINS. 


About Sixty Poems on a great variety of subjects, from about fifty 
authors, illustrative of the principles of the Society—its history, per- 
sonnel, associations, customs, etc. Permission has been obtained 
from the publishers to use selections from Whittier, Bayard Taylor, 
Holmes, Longfellow; while the English poets are represented by 
Chas. Lamb, William Wordsworth, Robert Southey, Bernard Barton, 
and others. 


FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, made expressly for this book, some 
of which are original drawings, others are from paintings, photo- 
graphs, and prints selected from the largest and best collections. 
Portrait of George Fox, from the painting by Sir Peter Lely; also,, 
portraits of Wm. Penn, Whittier, John Bright, Jos. John Gurney, and 
of other well-known Friends o whom poems refer. Also, pictures of 
many places of historical interest referred to in the text. 


FROM THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


“Certain it is that this book, with its quaint illustrations, its 
subdued tint of cover, its beautiful print and paper, and its perfection 
in all the niceties of detail, bas given us a measure of that quiet con- 
tentment, that rest of spirit, which we have found in looking at, and 
listening to, one of those peaceful souls in whose face the dove visibly 
broods, and whose speech rather interprets than breaks the silence of 
the meeting before God.” 


Nearly 300 pages, large 12mo, well printed on good 
paper, neat'y bound in c'oth, gold side !ettering and design, 
$2.00. Will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Sample pages sent on application. 


MEMORIES OF JORDANS AND THE CHALFONTS 
and the Early Friends in the Chiltern Hundreds. 
By W. H. SUMMERs. 


With full-page Illustrations of Buildings, etc. 
12mo, cloth, with git top. 268 pp. $1.50, postpaid. 


The book is mainly concerned with the Peningtons and with 
Thomas Ellwood, the autobiography of the latter having been largely 
drawn upon. 

It records some of the sufferings endured by men and women, not 
only of humble birth, but by those brought up in an atmosphere of 
culture and refinement. With the painful are also given attractive 
sketches of English country home life two hundred years ago. 

The whole book is one to be recommended for its interest, its 
spirit, and its recreation. It is a welcome addition to the modern 
books on old Quakerism. 

From a review—by ALLEN C. THOMAS, in The American Friend. 
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STIMULATING AND NUTRITIOUS 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It supplies just the right element (the phos 
phates) to repair waste of body and brain—a 
food itself, and also helps digest other food. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 
Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or ou 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


When you hear of “Spotless Linen’ 
suspect that it was made “ 
beautiful” by Ivory Soap. 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co., Cintr 


* you can more than 
So cloudless, clear, and purely 


OR SALE.—A FARM OF THIRTY ACRES AT 
RF Woodstown, N. J. This is a desirabie place 


just PUBLISHED! 


SEVEN BOOKLETS. 


A Choice Selection. Four leaves, 4 x 5, printed 
on fine heavy paper. 


Five are illustrated for children : 
Peter Noddy. Illus. 
Tommy’s Friend. Illus. 
The Seed and the Prayer. 
What the Sparrow Chirps. 
Light After Da:kness. Illus. 

Two for older people, not illustrated : 

My Times Are in Thy Hands. 
Thou Art My God. 
Price, 5 cents each ; full set, 30 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. sth and Race Sts., Phila. 
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AS! ADENA, CAL. PLEASANT, WELL-FUR 
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Centrally located. Address CARRIE M. 
HAZARD, 99 N. Marengo Ave. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms an 
board in a Friends’ family. 

Address, FRIEND, 

1626 Nineteenth em 
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JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH, 
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“ Broad and charitable in spirit.” — British Friend. 
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“Full of fascination.”—British Friend. . 
LONGMANS, London; SCRIBNERS, New York; 

ana 1 through all Booksellers. 
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dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities | 
afforded, those from without the city and young | 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- | 
sirea to do se, 

The rooms are designed to be | 


A CEN1RE FOR IVFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 
This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
| picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 
Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
Great pee and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
promulgation of Spiritual Truth 

Edi by William Edward Turner, Birkenhead, 
England. Payments direct. 

Price 68. 6d. ($1.75) pei annum, post free. 
scriptions and advertisements invited. 
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Furniture, Bedding, Etc. 


A choice Collection of Furniture, Bedding, 
and Curtains, from the least expensive to 
the most elegant. 

A careful and intelligent examination and compari- 


son of these goods, with the prices attached, before 
placing orders, might be interesting. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Sub- 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its meritsasa W ASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
LI. 

THe Word that was in the beginning with God, and 
truly was God, ts now, and ever was, the light of all men, 
and the life of those in whom it obtains, in all things, the 
preéminence. Jos Scorr. 


From his ‘‘ Salvation by Christ.” 


How do rivulets find their way ? 
How do the flowers know the day, 
And open their cups to catch the ray ? 


I see the germ to the sunlight reach, 
And the nestlings know the old bird’s speech ; 
I do not see who is there to teach. 


I see the hare from the danger hide, 
And the stars through the pathless spaces ride; 
I do not see that they have a guide. 


He is eyes for all who is eyes for the mole; 
All motion goes to the rightful goal ; 
O God! I can trust for the human soul. 
—Charles G. Ames, in Woman's Journal. 


Read to the students of Swarthmore College, Twelfth month 6, 

1896, by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
OnE message of the apostle Peter to those whom he des- 
ignated ‘* elect,’’ can hardly be out of place in this hour 
set apart from our days of engrossing occupation, for the 
‘‘upward look.’’ He wrote to the ‘‘ strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus and Galatia,’’ ‘‘ Finally, love as 
brethren, be pitiful, be courteous.’’ These words seem 
to bridge over the chasm of eighteen centuries, and re- 
veal to us that even the ‘* elect’’ of that far away time, 
had need to be reminded, as we have need, of the claims 
of brotherly love, and pity, and courtesy. They helped 
to realize too that ‘‘ a thousand years are as one day ’’ in 
the patience of the Lord, who unwearyingly makes his 
sun to rise and set, and ripens his harvests, and pours out 
his heart of love in beauty, while the divine germ in his 
children slowly unfolds toward that development which 
shall know only brotherly love and courtesy. 

To Peter these words must have had a very special 
significance. He had walked with Jesus. He had been 
taken into that rare companionship—that circle of 
‘*friends’’ to whom Jesus told whatsoever he learned of 
the Father. He had been blessed with the brotherly 
love of Jesus; and when in the crucial hour he had thrice 
denied his discipleship, he had seen the courtesy of Jesus 
who railed not with bitter words against his desertion, but 
only turned and looked upon him. He had learned the 
heavenly atmosphere, the saving power of brotherly love, 
and of courtesy ; and what he had learned at the Foun- 
tain Head, he passed on in his letter to the ‘‘ elect ’’ 
Strangers. This message has come on and on down the 
centuries to us, for thisquiethour. ‘* Love as brethren, 
be courteous’’ ; and I believe that it is fair to say, that 
only as we love as brethren, only as we count ourselves 
members of a great family whose head is our Father, our 
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brother—God, can we be genuinely courteous,—that love 
is the perennial root whose flower is courtesy. This 
thought of courtesy makes it not a veneer to be applied 
for occasions, to be observed by certain favorite eyes, to be 
effective in selected places; but a vital growing thing, a 
blossoming of the soul good for every day life at home, a 
college, in trade. Do you see how this thought of 
courtesy eliminated the element of class or caste, and 
makes it the possible grace of all who havea heart to feel. 
For the sensitive heart belongs to ‘‘ all sorts and condi- 


| tions of men,’’ from the man of scanty purse who gath- 


ered into his own household the orphaned children of his 
neighbor, to the knightly soldier immortalized by passing 
on the cup of cold water to the fellow-soldier whose need 
was greater. In Walter Besant’s story ‘‘ The Children of 
Gibeon,’’ two young girls grow up happily together in 
the belief that they are sisters. But there comes a day 
when Lady Mildred has to tell them that one is her 
adopted daughter, the child of obscure parentage. She 
tells them: ‘‘ You have proved that there are in every 
condition of life children who may be trained and edu- 
cated to have the manners and the instincts of the most 
well-bred and the most cultured. Just so, among the 
well-born and the well-educated, there are men who are 
clowns in manner and brutes in taste. Not the slightest 
difference between my two girls. There is nothing 
in the world so good as to be gentle, and one of you my 
dears, is as gentle as the other.’’ 

The sensitive heart has the power to live a double life, 
perhaps it might be said, to live not only its own lifé, 
but to project itself into the life of other souls, and thus 
to harmonize itself with the needs of other souls and 
minister to them. The later translators of Peter’s letter 
use the word humble minded instead of courtesy, not so 
picturesque a word, perhaps, but not inconsistent with the 
deepest meaning of courtesy. Quite consistent with this 
later rendering, is Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Love thyself last,’’ 
another law of courtesy that we might well ‘‘ bind asa 
sign upon our hand, or a frontlet between our eyes ’’ 

From the apostle’s message there is but a step to this 
testimony from Emerson: ‘‘An old man who added an 
elevating culture to a large experience of life, said to me, 
‘ When you come into the room, I think I will study how 
to make humanity beautiful to you.’’’ Try to bring to 
yourselves the blessedness of that old man’s presence— 
free from every thought of self, free from the desire to 
impress his own greatness of learning or greatness of 
possession, free from the critical impulse to see the weak- 
nesses and poverties of others, thinking only of the 
possible beauties toward which human nature is slowly 
growing ; and so, creating about himself an atmosphere 
most helpful for such growth. ‘‘I will study how to 
make humanity beautiful to you.’’ With this purpose in 
my heart, can I ever act the petty, tormenting things 
which fill the ape’s horizon of delight? If I would make 
humanity beautiful to you, can I ever, in my intercourse 
with you, reproduce the tiger’s nature, that finds its sat- 
isfaction in snarling, and tearing, and spilling the blood 
of its victims? If we were set in solitary places, if we 


lived in the ascetic’s cell, or spent our lives upon pillars 
in the desert like St. Simeon Stylites, then the law of 


870 


courtesy would have little claim upon us. But this seems 
not to be God’s plan for the development of humanity. 
Our Heavenly Father has set his children in families, 
with mother and father to be his special Providence to 
his little children, with brother and sister and precious 
friends to make the manifold relations of humanity. Our 
lines of life touch and cross each other at many points, 
so that no man can live to himself alone. And living so 
close together as we do in the home, in the college, in 
the market-places, we must either rudely collide, bruis- 
ing and disabling one another ; or, filling our hearts with 
the purpose to make humanity beautiful, we shall smooth 
rough places, we shall stand by one another in the work 
and the sorrows of life, as the ‘‘ guards ’’ protect their 
man entrusted with the ball. 

There may be an obtrusive suspicion in your hearts 
that ‘‘ beautiful humanity ’’ means such refinement that 
strength is sacrificed ; that beautiful humanity means an 


aim suited to womanhood, but insufficient for the stal- | 


wart strength of manhood. 


Strength and beauty are not 
incompatible. 


Does any one question that Niagara has 


strength ; and no atom of power goes out of the thunder- | 


ing waterfall when sunny days glorify it with the touch of 
rainbow-beauty from the creative Hand? Do we ever 
say anything but the ‘‘mighty ocean’’? and yet the 


same beauty-loving Hand has conformed the ocean’s ebb | 
and flow to the law of the curve, the ‘‘ line of beauty.’’ | 


Luther sang, ‘‘A mighty Fortress is our God,’’—the sym- 
bol of impregnable strength ; but if our souls are attuned 
to the message, it seems to me we may hear this declar- 
ation: ‘‘I have studied to make my worlds and your 
world the home of humanity, beautiful to you.’’ 
tiful humanity is not feminine, is not masculine, and is 
most beautiful in womanhood or in manhood, that is as 
strong as it is beautiful, of stout courage ; of unflinching 
fortitude ; of unwavering steadfastness. 

One other thought presses for utterance in this pres- 
ence. In these latter days, since woman has learned the 
alphabet, and in the slow process of evolution is coming 
into possession of herself, and taking new places of 
power according to her attainments, even coming to the 
rescue of the ‘‘ forlorn’’ hopes of man, we hear such 
speeches as this: ‘‘ If women choose to stand for their 
rights, let them stand in the street-cars ; if they will have 
rights, \et them expect to give up courtesies.’ There is 
one message which I wish to leave in this company, as a 
seed of highest and purest and noblest thought. Men 
build monuments to those whose fortitude takes them to 
the stake or the inquisitor’s rack rather than yield their 
convictions of truth. Vo man breathes the breath of life 
but at the price of physical anguish paralleled only by the 
tortures of the inquisitor’s rack. Womanhood makes no 
claim to the martyr’s monument; for the anguish of 
motherhood is straightway forgotten ‘‘ in joy that a man 
is born into the world.’’ But, can manhood forget ? 


Mothers pass beyond the reach of courtesy and tender | 


ministrations ; but womanhood remains, with silent, 
unredeemable claim upon the courtesy and chivalry of 
manhood. And now, let this be our prayer : 


Father, fill thou our hearts with heavenly love 

To shine with steadfast ray upon our path ; 

To hold our hand from deeds of wantonness ; 

To keep our tongue from speaking words that blight ; 
To be the oil of gladness in our tasks ; 

To bloom in gentle courtesies along the way of life ; 
Our souls to anchor to thy Soul of Love! 


THE question of righteousness is the burning question, 
not silver. If men would let tobacco and whiskey alone 
for four years they’d have money enough.—D. Z. Moody. 
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FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE, TRENTON, N. J. 
RECENTLY enlarged and altered. (Described in the his- 
torical paper by Seth Ely, in INTELLIGENCER AND Jour. 
NAL, Eleventh month 21.) The original house, of brick, 
two stories, was built in 1739, and the date-stone, 1739, 
is now in the east gable of the present house. It was first 


repaired and altered 1841, again 1872, and to the present 
enlarged condition 1896. 


THE PEACE PRINCIPLE. 

This paper was read in a New York meeting for philanthropi: 
work. The thought has since been more fully developed and is 
offered for the consideration of those interested in this vital subject. 
Ir is the influence of truth upon our minds that will make 
us free, not old traditions. Do not let us be afraid to 
loose our hold upon the latter for we may then find a 
better foundation to rest upon than a disputed question 
arising from warped intellects. 

George Fox says among his many truths: ‘* That 
which reacheth this of God in yourselves and in others is 
the life and light, which will outlast all, is over all, and 
will overcome all.’’ 

The great latitude allowed a member of the liberal 
branch of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, promotes 
growth, for we have no creed to bind us. Our funda- 
mental principle and belief is in the revelations of God 


| to each individual through his life, not needing any other 


transmitting medium. Our views can therefore vary 
with the individual development, and this paper, uphold- 


| ing the same principle in its greatest breadth, may help 
Beau- | 


some fellow-being to better understand himself, for when 
I look upon suffering humanity, debased by internal wars, 
I feel assured from my own experience that no other 
teaching can reach his helpless condition. We should be 
what the name implies, ‘‘ Friends,’’ to all who need 
loving care. 

The subject of military drill seems to be hydra- 
headed, and although now in a quiescent state may assert 
itself at any moment, and as a woman, knowing the in- 
fluence we possess over a child, I appeal particularly to the 
mothers of our nation. In the founding of our Society 
woman stood on an equality with man, and has in the past 
retained that position ; may we be worthy of our ances- 
tors, doing our part of the beautiful work for humanity 
in our own sphere. 

The children of the United States are in one sense 
the ‘* wards of the nation ;’’ our laws compel education 
and provide the means for acquiring it. It is the design 
of the Government that the child should receive the one 
best qualified to make him a valuable citizen, and those 
who hold the responsibilities of fatherhood and mother- 
hood should know that he is not only receiving the high- 
est development of the intellectual, but also of the spir- 
itual powers, as one without the other would be a menace 
to a nation rather than astrength. The first few years 
of a child’s life are the most impressionable ; we who 
administer to the aged know that as they near the border- 
land their youthful days are recalled, happenings of the 
present making slight impression. In the child-life we 
can readily know the influences at work ; it is only neces- 
sary a baby should strike his mother, showing signs of 
anger, for us to be sure some one has given the first les- 
son. Rest assured he will never forget it; he should 
never have been allowed to know there was such a condi- 
tion. When the physical laws of our being are better 
understood we will know that anger is only a contraction 
of the body, throwing the life forces to the brain, pro- 
ducing disturbance and excessive heat which develops or 
explodes into what we call anger, and the contraction 





| 
. 
| 





would never have occurred had man retained reverence 
for the creative life in him. Military training in our 
schools will have the same disturbing influence. Already 
hours are devoted to singing what we call our ‘ national 
songs,’’ old war-songs, some of which should have been 
relegated to the past, for the words are intended to in- 
flame the brain and thereby excite the passions. The 
effect it has upon the child, of course, it will not be diffi- 
cult to say, for I often hear from my windows, ‘I'll kill 
you,’ ‘* I'll shoot you,’’ and we, notice that the most 
sanguinary (if we may call them so) are the songs best 
remembered and sung as the children pass to and from 
school. If this is the effect of the present effort to teach 
patriotism, it is a failure. Do not deceive ourselves that 





| When the angel of the Lord appeared to him in the 


garden, in place of finding the perfeet harmony that 
should have existed, there was discord ; the free agency 
of man had lowered the standard of the Most High, and 
shame and degradation have been our heritage ; shame, 
not of our intellects, but of the body,—the ‘‘ temple of 
the living God,’’—shame and dishonorof the creative 
life, and God’s creatures are still struggling under the 
misconception. Man’s intellect became in the ascend- 
ant, and his life with God fell from its high estate. 
In place of yielding his intellect as was intended, 
to be overshadowed by the Divine Will, looking 
alone to the “fe in him as the creative or sustaining 
power to not only guide his brain forces, but alike to 
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the result of the late election was from the patriotic feel- 
ings of the people, for in many cases it was self-interest 
alone which prompted the action. 

Teach our children the highest principles ; it will be 
by far the strongest possible foundation. I am not suffi- 
ciently informed to discuss the advantages of military 
training, but the disastrous effect upon a people one can ina 
measure foresee, and perhaps I will not be entirely mis- 
understood when I express my views, although many per- 
sons still feel we have an ‘‘animal nature,’’ needing 
gratification by wars and tumults. 

There is no ‘‘ animal nature ’’ in man other than his 
own will. Erroneous teachings, that this same nature 
was God-given, have enabled man to follow out his own 
evil propensities originating alone in his corrupt mind. 
The above assertion holds man wholly responsible for his 
own acts. In the Bible we are told that man was created 
of substances that perish, approved by ‘‘ his Creator, and 
into him was breathed the breath of Life, and he became 
a living soul’’ ; had man fulfilled the design of his Crea- 
tor he would have kept that life pure and holy. The first 
account recorded of the Creation, shows that man for 
only a short time enjoyed the perfect harmony designed. 


nourish them, his strong will asserted itself and sought 
forbidden knowledge, arrogating to himself the right of 
judgeship. How many of us are fully satisfied with the 
Creator’s handiwork? Are we reconciled to the condi- 
tions of our creation, or is there a war taking place in us ? 
Many faces and forms show strong evidence of the snarl- 
ing and fuming and fretting going on within themselves. 
It is either a condition of war or peace in each individual, 
and while this internal strife exists in a people, that people 
can never hope to rise to a much higher level than ‘‘ an 
eye for an eye.’” With minds so diseased what can we 
expect of humanity ? Past history recounts degradation 
of every kind, and if we still follow the records of the 
Bible, we learn that the killing of the brother and the 
renouncing of the love and care for even one of the same 
hovsehold by the question, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?’” 
was one of the first deplorable conditions. Wars upon 
wars followed, disturbing the life forces, and generating 
unholy passions, allowing anger, jealousy, unforgiveness, 
and other evils to take possession of them. Thus the 
warlike nations of the past show the existing conditions 
of the individuals even unto the present day; the war 
between the mind and the life still raging causes all dis- 





orders of the physical body as well as of the spiritual. 
The tendency of this age is a full development of the in- 
tellect ; following this will be a highly nervous condition 
which is a sure evidence of weakness, and when that is the 
case the moral and spiritual nature, one and the same, 
are in great danger of internal wars or lack of harmony ; 
nervousness being only a disturbed state of the life or vi- 
tality in us, caused by the elevation of the intellect above 
the life, and a wrong conception of that life—the soul- 
life. As we use the brain to excess in any direction we 
contract the body, thereby cutting off the life forces to 
the detriment of the rest of the body, and finally, of the 
brain itself. There are liable to creep in unholy desires 
and temptations hard to withstand. When suffering 
physically we feel that the pain is in the body when 
really the seat of it is in the brain, transmitted through 
the mind, causing a diseased part, which has contracted, 
thereby cutting off the life forces. When we can relax 
our minds sufficiently to the life in us to cease contract- 
ing, we will realize we are again in perfect health. 

Some of my readers may have been stunned. You 
will remember how the dark cloud, the excess of vitality 
or life suffused the brain, and as you lay there in that ap- 
parently helpless distorted condition how the sensation of 
light and sound and feeling came to you, not through the 
brain but from the seat of life, and how slowly and gradu- 
ally it rose through the body to the brain. If there was 
no fear to obliterate the knowledge, it was a wonderful 
revelation. 

If from our want of harmony our children inherit dis- 
cord and are also educated toa warlike spirit and to re- 
gard humanity without reverence, our condition under a 
republican form of government will be most deplorable, 
for each man in a degree is a law untohimself. Military 


drill and all energy expended in that direction will never 


add to the strength of a nation. True patriotism springs 
from the highest principles inculcated by love of God and 
love of man. When our minds are in harmony with the 
Christ-spirit, all desire for war will cease, and we will have 
no need for solving the question of military drill among our 
people. The wise men of old knew that some day the Christ- 
spirit would be recognized, and it is represented that to 
the virgin life in all its chastity and holiness came the first 
recognition; only from a fountain of purity can come 
forth a spirit of purity and love, and until we are drilled 
in this knowledge the warlike proclivities of our nature 
will be unchanged. If the mothers of this land could 
only realize the responsibilities of motherhood they would 
find no time for trivial things. Many children grow to 
manhood and womanhood ignorant of the meaning of 
God’s glorious gift—life, and regard it with no venera- 
tion. As the life is the Christ within, and as we have 
not ceased crucifying it, this is taking up the cross, for 
this is the cross of Christ we have to bear, because con- 
ditions are as they are. It is this teaching we need in 
the public schools ; substitute it for military drill and our 
nation will be able to withstand any temptations. In 
silent waiting, yielding our wills to be overshadowed by 
our life, allowing our brains to cease all activity, the life 
forces spread through our bodies, nourishing them, so that 
under this constant silent yielding we grow strong, ren- 


dering thanksgiving and praise for every deep breath we | 


are enabled to draw, knowing that God again is breathing 
into us the ‘‘ breath of life,’’ renewing the spirit, and 
sustaining and healing the careworn body. This to me 
is a silent meeting. This conception of God makes one 
so a part of the other that we cannot but grow alike. 
God afar off has no meaning to me. When I ¢hink of 
God it is only a fleeting impression, when I ve with him 
we daily renew the acquaintance. I say it reverently. 
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Before us are spread the wonders and beauty of his uni- 
verse ; but we shall never know God and his loving ten- 
derness, save through the life, and every manifestation 
of it has a message if read aright. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. ANTOINETTE G. PEARSALL. 
(Conclusion to Follow ) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 52.—-TWELFTH MONTH 27, 1896. 
COURAGE. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Be strong and of a good courage ; fear not, nor be 

affrighted : for the Lord thy God, he it is that 

doth go with thee ; he will not fail thee, nor 
forsake thee.—Deut, 31: 6. 

TEACHING. 

Of the many qualities which enter into the perfection 
of character for which humanity is striving, none is more 
necessary in our search after truth than courage. More- 
over, the lack of this essential quality or its neglect (for 
in common with other gifts, courage is a tendency which 
may be developed) is disastrous. 

Manifest in the form of physical courage it is the 
spirit which enables man to face danger or bodily pain 
unflinchingly, and may seem rather a gift of disposition 
than training. But so closely interwoven are the physi- 
cal and spiritual natures of man that one reacts upon the 
other, and cultivation of either form of courage tends 
toward a higher development of character. Heedless- 
ness, inconsiderate plunging into needless peril or suffer- 
ing, should be distinguished from true courage. But the 
spirit of the Golden Text suggests a more exalted courage 
than that commonly associated with even the term moral 
courage. It implies reliance upon something infinitely 
higher and stronger than personal resolution. Faith in 
the power which maketh for righteousness, implicit reli- 
ance upon a God who will never fail nor forsake, inspires 
a confidence which nothing can shake. The courage 
born of such faith is fearless, and inspires confidence. 

In such accounts as that from which our text is drawn 
we have links binding men of past and present experi- 
ence. The prophet exhorting his people to trust God, 
and be assured that the welfare of their nation was in his 
hands, voices the faith of men to day who recognize, in 
the conditions surrounding us, need for the same courage 
of steadfast faith and unceasing diligence. 

There have been martyrs in all ages who have suffered 
for truth, firm in the faith that ‘‘ right is might, and must 
prevail.’’ Unaffrighted by opposition or persecution, 
these have borne testimony that there is a divine and 
never-failing source of strength accessible to all. 

To brave public opinion, to assert in the face of op- 
position what one believes to be true, and at the same 
time to be tolerant, just, and considerate, requires the 
courage of constant consciousness of God’s presence. 
But to declare an unpopular belief is often easier than to 
undertake the faithful discharge of prosaic everyday 
duties. The uninspiring, monotonous tasks of the daily 
round, met with genuine courage, are lifted from drudg- 
For courage is progressive. Without 
it there could be no development, no new thought, no 
spirit of invention, no response to the calls which lead 
humanity to higher hopes. True courage is prompt, 
cheerful, confident response to the spirit prompting one 
to carry out whatever good work needs to be done, and 
in spite of whatever obstacles that lie in the way. 

There was a time when among the Romans the word 
courage was synonymous with manhood and virtue, and 
implied self-sacrifice or self-abnegation. The significance 


| survives, for a truly courageous man is seldom or never a 
| selfish or egotistical one. 


Courage is always contagious. 
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Individuals and causes owe much to the inspiriting pres- 
ence of those whose message to their fellows is, ‘‘ Be of 
good cheer,’’ and it is a divine impulse to voice one’s 
message of encouragement. Seldom to any of us does the 
day come which affords no opportunity to strengthen the 
courage of some one burdened with weights we may not 
lift, but through our expression of sympathy and good 
cheer, or just the steadfast doing of our own duty, such 
burdens may be lightened. 

So often the work needing us is left undone, because 
we doubt our ability to do it well. Courage 'o under- 
take what no one else is ready to do, courage to do one’s 
best because God’s work requires it, would strengthen 
many a disheartened cause. 

On the other hand, courage to say no when asked to 
do what one ought not to undertake, is desirable. The 
best interests of others often depend upon the care of 
one’s own health, or the preservation of time for with- 
drawal from outside demands upon one’s time and 
thought. 

Courage is coéxistent with faith and non-existent 

without. Hence, the highest courage results from the 
strongest faith. It depends upon the conviction of a 
power which is infinitely wise, infinitely kind, infinitely 
just, and which asks the codperation of our will with the 
divine will to perfect every good word and work. It de- 
pends on the consciousness of God, who says, ‘‘ Fear 
not, for I am with thee ; be not discouraged, for I am thy 
God. I will strengthen thee; yea, I will help you ; yea, 
I will uphold thee with the right hand of my righteous- 
ness.’’ 
THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
THe Langport and Somerton Herald (England), of the 
7th of Eleventh month, in an account of a largely at- 
tended meeting of Friends and others, held in Friends’ 
meeting: house, at Somerton, gives the following synopsis 
of a paper read by Roger Clark,—a grandson of John 
Bright : 

‘Mr. Roger Clark then read a paper on ‘ What is 
the Society of Friends?’ in the course of which he said 
that he feared there was an impression abroad that they 
were more or less a respectable body of negations,—that 
it was very wrong to fight, wrong to take oaths, wrong to 
be baptized, and wrong to take the ‘ Lord’s Supper.’ 
There might be some truth in this, but if they looked at 
their ideal they would see it was full of assertions very 
positive in their character. The great principle of their 
doctrine was the ‘ Inner Light,’ based on the teaching of 
George Fox, who founded the Society of Friends. It was 
founded on Christ’s teachings, and taken up by Fox when 
the world had forgotten it, and helped each and every 
one of them to the conviction of sin. This light was 
more than light, it was force and power. This was the 
light which showed that God was present in every man. 
The Kingdom of Heaven was within them. In the beau- 
tiful silence of his teaching there were the notes of the 
individual responsibility for their own souls. This com- 
mended itself to the English people in George Fox’s day, 
had ever since, and would do again wherever it was 
preached. Religion was not a Sunday morning and even- 
ing affair, but rather belonged to the light within. 

‘It had been said that they were ‘ mystics,’ and it 
would have been strange had they been anythingelse. A 
mystic was really a person who gained the light from 
within and not from the outer world. They believed in 
this inward life to which they could retire at will, in 
which the light burnt and purified and they found them- 
selves in the presence of God. The law that the King- 
dom of Heaven was within them had been maintained by 
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the Society of Friends, which appeared to them only the 
outcome of the full recognition of the presence of the 
Divine inspiration, so man could not do otherwise than 
bow in silence before him. They held their meetings in 
silence, though every one had full liberty to engage in 
vocal prayer. How many there were who longed for such 
a respite to gather strength for further progress. Each 
sat down in silent communion with God, with nothing to 
check the flow of spiritual light to their souls, so that 
they could receive the message which was given. They 
did not pretend to any miraculous powers, but they did 
believe that God spoke intelligibly to the listening heart. 
This made for the reality of religion, which was what the 
world was asking for, and a recent writer on the subject 
had said that what they wanted was real men and women. 
Even if a person came with a wrong spirit the result was 
simply nothing at all. True religion was personal com- 
munion with the spirit of God, which did not need the 
intervention of any church or person or book. In this 
belief their peculiar methods had their source. So they 
had no professional ministry, because they believed the 
message should be a spontaneous flow. Before Christ 
came man knew nothing of the fact that God was love. 
Christ the perfect man was a revelation to them, and all 
ordinances became superfluous. They believed in Christ 
within, and lived the Sermon on the Mount, and listened 
to the voice of God which they believed would safely 


| guide them into all truth.’’ 


The same journal, continuing its account of the meet- 
ing, gives as follows a brief summary of an address by 
Alice Clark, a sister of Roger : 

‘*Miss Alice Clark then addressed the meeting, and 
said that they took great care even of the small details of 
life, lest they should draw away from God and lose com- 
munion with him. They held to the truth that what was 
wrong was wrong under all circumstances, and that it was 
never right to do wrong in the hope that good would 
come of it. Two hundred years ago the Society laid hold 
of this truth, which even few people now believed in. 
Their judgment was so poor and their knowledge so lim- 
ited that it was impossible for them to calculate on it, but 
they believed that God would guide them to what they 
should do under all circumstances. They had never re- 
sisted when they were persecuted, and patiently bore the 
sufferings inflicted upon them, and when they let them 
out again they went quietly back to their work, but never 
gave way, for they found that God would protect them. 
By this they won the liberties which they now enjoyed. 
It was not the soldiers of Cromwell who won the victory, 
but those men and women who patiently suffered impris- 
onment and even death rather than give up any of their 
principles.’”’ 

[I send the above utterances from these young people, 
whom to know is to love, as indicating the present trend 
of thought among enlightened and concerned young 
Friends in England. A. M. P.] 


SomME glances of real beauty may be seen in their 
faces, who. dwell in true meekness. There is a harmony 
in the sound of that voice to which Divine love gives ut- 
terance, and some appearance of right order in their 
temper and conduct whose passions are regulated.— 
John Woolman. 





Ir can be said of absolute truth of any man living, 
that he is no better than he should be; yet to say this of 
any man is to suggest the thought that he is as bad as he 
could be. And this is a very common anda very wicked 
way of making the truth lie, and of making one’s self a 
lying truth-teller.—Sunday School Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 1 19, 1896. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION WORK. 


THE circular which we print elsewhere this week, sent 
out by Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, is a 
serviceable and timely presentation of the case of the 
philanthropic undertakings in which Friends are exten- 
sively concerned in this city. It has, too, a wider value 
in the suggestions which are expressed or implied, (1) 
that organizations ought not to be unnecessarily multi- 
plied, but instead old ones already in existence should be 
supported and utilized whenever possible ; and (2) that 
organizations formed for a particular object should be 
cautious how they undertake other and different work. 
In both directions we shall gain much by a judicious con- 
servation of our strength. The number of organizations 
already in existence, in the cities especially, is almost be- 
wilderingly large, and this is one reason, no doubt, why 
in the case of any particular one, if good results are 
reached at all, it must be by a few devoted and earnest 
workers. As new persons, especially the young people, 
become interested in philanthropic effort, they will do 
well to inquire whether there is not already some excel- 
lent society or association engaged in the very direction 
to which they feeldrawn. Conversely, too, those who are 
in the old organizations should be careful to seek out and 
welcome new workers. It isa common idea among vet- 
erans in every undertaking that none but themselves un- 
derstand what is to be done and how to do it, but this 
error ought to be carefully guarded against. 
person is essential. 


No one 
The great world, and all the little 
worlds that make up the great one, lose as time goes on 
those who have been in their day the very head and front 
ofthe column. They drop out, and the column moves on. 

The decision of the Young Friends’ Association to 
confine itself substantially to the program which it origi- 
nally undertook is most judicious, and we strongly com. 
mend it to all similar associations. The intention, in 
forming these associations is mainly to study and develop 
the history, the principles, and the work of the Society 
of Friends. They are not mere literary societies, but 
something more serious, more ‘‘ weighty.’’ They afford 
the opportunity for studying and discussing the history of 
the Society, its doctrines and testimonies, its organization, 
its discipline, 
and upon a systematic plan. If persevered in, the good 
results can hardly fail to become apparent. The litera- 
ture available for them, already extensive, will increase. 
Young Friends, in a few years, will be thoroughly convers- 
ant with the Society of which they are a part, and intelli- 


its present condition, etc., with freedom | 








onaiy: able to eisai it. What i is now needed as to the 
Associations is steady, persevering work along the line 
which has been laid out. 


ARTHUR ROWNTREE, York, England, referring to the paper of 
his, printed in our issue of Eleventh month 14, on ‘‘ Education the 
Handmaiden of Christianity,’’ desires we will correct two words: on 
page 778, column 1, line 29, for ‘‘ of’’ read ‘‘ and”; same page, 
column 2, line 7, for ‘‘ best’’ read ‘‘ least.” The first error was in the 
copy from whch we printed. 


IN last week’s issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL the ar- 
ticle on the Genealogy of the Walker Family was unfortunately printed 
without the proof being read by the writer, and besides some minor 
blemishes, the name of the author of the interesting volume, Priscilla 
Walker Streets, is given in more than one place as Weeks. We apolo- 
gise to her for the blunder. Her name and address are Priscilla 
Walker sess 109 East ne street, New York me 


BIRT PHS. 
CORY.—To Charles E. and Della Cory, at Hartland, Iowa, 
Eleventh month 18, 1896, a daughter, who is named Mildred Elnora. 
STAPLER.—At Edgewood, Bucks county, Pa., Twelfth month 


12, 1896, to Eugene and Ruth K. Stapler, a son, who is named 
Robert Kenderdine. 


MARRIAGES. 


CORNELL—HAVILAND.—At 106 Columbia Heights, Brook- 
lyn, Twelfth month 12, 1896, under the care of New York Monthly 
Meeting, Edward Cornell and Esther Haviland, daughter of David S. 
and the late Sarah C, Haviland. 


HIPPLE—BARTRAM.—At the home of the bride, Twelfth 
month 9, 1896, by Friends’ ceremony, William Penn Hipple and Han- 


nah Massey, daughter of Wiltlam Bartram, all of Marple, Delaware 
county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


CLARK.—At Thorndale, Chester county, Pa., Twelfth month 7, 
1896, Hannah W., wife of the late Joseph G. Clark, aged 80 years. 

Interment at Ercildoun Friends’ burying ground. 

DINGEE.—Eleventh month 10, 1896, at the home of her niece, 
Lydia D. Jones, in Gosper county, Nebraska, Ruth Dingee, aged 86 


years, 7 months, 6 days. 
Meeting, Ohio. 


FROST.—At his residence in Oak Hill, Greene county, New 
York, Twelfth month 9, 1896, Edward Frost, in the 75th year of his 
age; a member of Duanesburg Monthly Meeting. 

STEWART.—At his home in Greenwich, N. J., Eleventh month 
20, 1896, James Stewart, aged 56 years. 

STYER.—In West Chester, Pa., Twelfth month 7, 1896, H. 
Paschall, son of Jacob J. and Catharine R. Styer, of Concord, Dela- 
ware county, in the 13th year of his age. 


She was a member of Waynesville Monthly 


MARY COGGESHALL JANNEY. 

A valued member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, died Ninth month 14, 1896. 

How beautiful is the ministry of gentleness! Often its words are 
few but it encourages to the same Christ-likeness by the persuasive 
power of unselfish thoughtfulness. Its sympathy is felt rather than 
said, for whilst it spares extravagant expression, this sympathy beams 
from the kindly eye and passes with the pressure of the hand ; and we 
feel, in the presence of such sweet ministers of the gospel of gentle 
ness, the influence of the virtues that dwell in them. 


—————— ——== 


THE busy fingers ply, the eyes may see 
Only the glancing needle which they hold, 
But all my life is blossoming inwardly, 
And every breath is like a litany ; 
While through each labor, like a thread of gold, 
Is woven the secret consciousness of Thee. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Do not read newspapers thoroughly column by 
column ; remember they are made for everybody, and 
don’t try to get what isn’t meant for you.—Zmerson. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


JOHN PARRISH. 


THe memory of our lately departed friend John Parrish 
is precious to many, and it feels right that a brief tribute 
be offered, with the view of emphasizing the value and 
beautiful simplicity of his daily life. He was the son of 
our venerated friends, Dr. Joseph and Susan Parrish, of 
Philadelphia. Under the benign influences of their pre- 
cepts and example he early manifested a seriousness of 
mind which protected him from freely mingling in the 
vanities and follies so incident and captivating to the 
youthful heart. While a young man, or before he had 
attained the meridian of life, he was impressed with, and 
obedient to the requirement to become a testimony- bearer 
in the assemblies of the people. The exercise of this 
gift was acceptable to his friends, and as it gradually be- 
came enlarged, he was duly recorded as an approved min- 
ister of our Religious Society. His communications 
were not generally long, but evinced an earnestness and 
zeal for the good cause he had thus espoused, and the 
pathos of his utterances was sometimes peculiarly tender 
and impressive. 

Excellency, sobriety, and gentleness were manifest in 
his daily minglings in the social and domestic circles. 
To trials and bereavements he was not a stranger, but he 
was enabled to acquiesce in the varied dispensations al- 
lotted him, fully relying upon the protecting care and 
guidance of our Heavenly Father. Although it seemed 
not his mission to travel extensively, with religious con- 
cern, beyond the limits of our own yearly meeting, yet we 
view him as one devotedly attentive to the pointings of 
truth, which led him to visit neighboring meetings, to 
mingle with the sorrowing, and to cheer the heavy- 
hearted, while also he could sympathize with the buoy- 
ancy of youth, and participate in their innocent joyous- 
ness. During many years his health was very frail, and 
as the infirmities of age increased, the same gentle, 
cheerful submission to its privations was manifest, and 
thus through a long life the loving amiability of his nature 
was remarkably maintained, and as he serenely and 
gradually passed through the ‘‘lowly valley ’’ upon which 
rested the ‘‘ shadow of death’’ it was without a fear or 
a regret, surrounded by every material comfort and the 
affectionate attentions of those near and dear to him ; and 
it is with gratitude we contemplate his pure spirit gath- 
ered to the haven of rest and peace. 

His release from earthly existence occurred Twelfth 
month 7, 1896. Hewasa member of Woodbury Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, a branch of Salem Quarterly Meet- 
ing, N. J., wherein, and by all who knew him, he was 
esteemed a consistent, humble, and dedicated instrument 
in the Master’s service. H. 

Philadelphia. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
PRAIRIE GROVE Quarterly Meeting of Friends in Iowa 
held at Marietta, Twelfth month 5 and 6, was well at- 
tended and proved to be a very enjoyable occasion. 
Friends in attendance from other meetings were Eliza 
Hogue, John S. and Lydia Taylor, of West Liberty, Phebe 
E. Russell, James Philipps and wife, of Prairie Grove, 
all as representatives, Elizabeth H. Coale, of Holder, IIl., 
Griffith E. Coale, Elwood P. Cooper and daughtér Ida, 
of Webster City, Iowa, and Malissa Cary, of Tama, Iowa. 
Seventh-day morning was pleasant and moderate. Our 
quarterly meeting of ministers and elders was held at 9.30 
a. m., with a goodly number in attendance. Some that 
were not members of that body, an Orthodox neighbor, 








met with us, and gave expression of satisfaction in the 
meeting, he being a public Friend in his own meeting, 
near by us. 

The quarterly meeting was opened at 11 a. m., and the 
business transacted in great unity and satisfaction. Thomas 
E. Hogue and others were exercised to speak to us in con- 
nection with the business to our edification and encour- 
agement. 

A meeting was held in the evening by request of T. P. 
Marsh, as chairman of the Philanthropic Committee, and 
some work was done in the interest of temperance as a 
protest against the proposed passage of a law by the next 
session of our Iowa Legislature to legalize the manufac- 
ture of intoxicating liquors in our State. 

On First-day morning Friends and others gathered at 
or near 11, until the house was well filled, notwithstand- 
ing snow was falling very fast, though it did not long 
continue. After the meeting had gathered in sweet si- 
lence for some time, the silence was broken by words from 
John S. Taylor, by quoting some of the third chapter of 
John, referring to Nicodemus coming to Jesus by night 
and the conversation in regard to the new birth. He was 
soon followed by Thomas E. Hogue, William Myers, and 
others, most of whom dwelt upon that theme of conver- 
sation between Jesus and Nicodemus as touching the new 
or spiritual birth. 

Our Quarterly First-day School Conference was held 
in the afternoon, after a short intermission from the close 
of meeting, in which a lunch was dispensed among all 
present. The conference being called together at 1 
o'clock, nearly all that were at meeting remained, and a 
carefully prepared program of exercises was rendered, 
lasting about two hours, which seemed to be generally 
appreciated. N. E. 


SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING. 


This was held at Woodbury, N. J., Twelfth month ro. 
Select meeting convened on Fourth day, gth, at 2 o’clock. 
Allen Flitcraft, Rebecca Satterthwaite, and Samuel Jones 
were in attendance from other quarters. The meeting 
was an impressive one. Evidence was shown of the 
Father’s love and presence. Reference was made by the 
speakers to the losses our meeting has sustained by death 
in recent years, and particular tribute was paid to the 
memory of our venerable friend, John Parrish, whose 
death had occurred on Second-day evening previous. 
The meeting closed with a feeling that all had been spir- 
itually refreshed. 

The following day the regular quarterly meeting as- 
sembled at 10 o’clock with a good attendance. Minister- 
ing Friends from neighboring meetings were Allen Flit- 
craft, Rebecca Satterthwaite, and Nathaniel Richardson, 
who with the ministers of our own quarterly meeting 
handed forth the spoken word with life and power, and 
the expression was general that we had had a good meet- 
ing. It is to be hoped that the seed thus sown has found 
lodgment in fertile soil and will yield a bountiful harvest 
to the glory and honor of the great Husbandman. We 
were pleased to see a number of our neighboring Friends 
from Haddonfield Quarter, which to us gave evidence of 
an increased interest in our Society. More intermingling 
of this kind would, we believe, be productive of much 
good. 

After the shutters were closed the ordinary business 
was transacted, including the answering of the three 
queries, the latter calling forth considerable expression. 
The ‘*‘ Home’’ Committee made a report, in which it 
proposes that a home be established by renting a property 
first until we better know our needs. But before taking 
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any definite action it recommended the raising of five 
hundred dollars by subscription for the use of the com- 
mittee in its work. The report was accepted, the rec- 
ommendation approved, and the committee continued. 
The subject of holding the quarterly meeting in joint 
session was introduced by the reports of some of the 
monthly meetings. Much unity was expressed in men’s 
meeting with the proposed change, but as women’s meet- 
ing was not entirely ready for it, the subject was deferred 
for further consideration until next quarterly meeting. 
Under a feeling of condescension and love, the meeting 
concluded, to meet at Woodstown, in Third month next. 
At this point all were invited to partake of lunch, 
which had been prepared for the occasion at the meeting- 
house. About 230 persons remained for the repast, and 
when not at the tables, Friends enjoyed a general hand- 
shaking and social feast. Old acquaintances were re- 
newed and new ones formed. It was, we think, a satis- 
factory meeting. WwW. 


GEORGE FOX AND FRIENDS’ MARRIAGES. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


In the editorial in last week’s issue it is stated that promi- 
nent among the regulations inaugurated by George Fox 
to govern the Society he formed ‘‘ was his conception of 
the proper mode of accomplishing marriage, placing the 
responsibility equally upon the contracting parties them 
selves. He it was who instituted our beautiful ceremony 
under which,’’ etc. 

It is doubtful whether Fox conceived the form of mar- 
riage used among Friends. His suggestion is given in 
the advice he issued in 1652 to Friends about to marry, 
‘** that they might lay it before the faithful in time, before 
anything was concluded ; and afterwards publish it in the 
end of a meeting, or in a market, as they were moved 
thereto. And when all things were found clear, being 
free from all others, and their relations satisfied, they 
might appoint a meeting on purpose for the taking of 
each other, in the presence of at least twelve faithful 
witnesses.’ 

In the Eighth month of the next year Parliament 
passed the Marriage Act of 1653, whose provisions are so 
nearly the same as those of Friends’ Discipline as to be 
striking. It required the names of the parties to be 
posted on the door of the parish church for three weeks, 
when the parties with two witnesses might go before a 
magistrate, who, after satisfying himself by examining 
witnesses on oath or otherwise that the preliminaries of 
the act had been properly fulfilled, allowed the marriage 
to proceed in his presence by the man taking the woman 
by the hand and saying: “‘I, A. B., do hereby in the 
presence of God take thee, C. D., to my wedded wife, 
and do also in the presence of God and before these wit- 
nesses promise to be unto thee a loving and faithful hus- 
band.’’ The woman then in like form promised to bea 
‘** loving, faithful, and obedient wife,’’ when the magis- 
trate pronounced them to be man and wife. 

These requirements of this Act, which was subse- 
quently repealed, are given in a note on page 144 of the 
delightful ‘* Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William 
Temple,’’ published in 1888. It is more probable that 
Friends finding the marriage ceremony of this Act so in 
accordance with Fox’s advice simply adopted it, than 
that he conceived one so exactly like it, or than that Par- 
liament followed any suggestion of Fox so early in 1653, 
in the drafting of this Act. 

Twelfth month 13. 


Let no one falter who thinks he is right.—A. Lincoln. 








READING MATTER FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


From the western Indian schools there comes a constant 
and increasing demand for reading matter and pictures 
for teachers, and particularly for the children’s use. The 
teachers themselves are unable to supply the need, nor 
does the Government make any appropriation for the pur- 
pose. In almost every eastern home there are numbers 
of papers, magazines, pictures, etc., going to waste, 
which would be appreciated by Indian teachers and 
scholars. A superintendent of one of the schools writes : 
‘A person living in an old, well-cuJtured community ‘can- 
not appreciate the dearth of such things among this peo. 
ple. The articles that seem of little account among the 
whites, are much valued here in this work.’’ An inter. 
ested Friend has a list of more than a hundred Indian 
schools which are anxious to have good reading matter, 
illustrated papers, and pictures sent them regularly. Of 
this number of schools only two have received assistance 
in this way from other sources. 

Reading matter to be most serviceable should be sent 
by mail at regular times, (except in the case of books), 
as barrels of magazines and papers are not appreciated so 
much as a little at a time, and that little comparatively 
fresh. Those desiring to supply such reading matter 
should write to Edward C. Haviland, of Rye P.O., N.Y., 
stating what they would be likely to send, and he will 
give the name or names of schools or individuals who have 
not yet been sufficiently supplied. 

Edward C. Haviland writes: ‘‘I would like to find 
some Friend in Philadelphia to assist in the work of dis- 
tributing the names of those desiring reading matter. I 
have tried to get our young people to work, and to inter- 
est them in the Indian. In every case they have been 
willing to do their part. The pupils in our First-day 
schools are bringing in their books, pictures, and gifts for 
the Indian children. C. F. JENKINS. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth month 12. 


Foop oF THE CALIFORNIA ‘‘ DicGcEeRs.’’—Through 
the summer the Indians prepared their winter’s store, 
which consisted mainly of dried acorns, used in place of 
flour or meal; berries, grasshoppers, grass seeds, fish, 
nuts, meats, and roots of various kinds. The camass 
( Camassa esculenta) was the principal root; it grew in 
abundance all over California, and is still plentiful in 
many valleys in the northern part of the State. It is 
about the size of the little finger, shaped like a sweet 
potato, and with much of the same flavor. A long, hard 
winter would cause these Indians to suffer more or less 
from privation. While in conversation with an old In- 
dian he said: ‘‘ Long time ago, ’fore white man come, 
big winter come, Indian no have enongh to eat, lots of 
Indians die ; my maha/a, my little boy die.’’ 

Mortars, baskets, and flat rocks were their principal 
utensils for cooking. The mortars were made from rocks 
of various sizes, generally somewhat rounded, but never 
uniform. The deep round hole in the center was ground 
with sharp, rough rocks. _It was a slow process, and re- 
quired patience, for it took many days of work to com- 
plete one large mortar. These mortars were not only 
used for cooking, but also for grinding food, when a 
round stone pestle would be required. No household 
was complete without the large, flat rock, which was gen- 
erally stationary, and contained a half dozen or more 
round holes, varying in depth and diameter, used exclu- 
sively for grinding, and often surrounded by busy groups 


of mahalas.—Mabel L. Miller, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 
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NOTES FROM ACROSS THE WATER.—V. 


U.S. M9: S., “Gr. Lous,” 

Mip Ocean, Twelfth month ro, \ 
We left London, by a special steamer train for South- 
ampton, and sailed from that port for New York, by the 
staunch, fleet steamer, S¢. Zouis, on Seventh-day last, the 
sth inst. We have thus far encountered, the entire voy- 
age, strong head-winds and a rough sea, and in conse- 
quence are a little more than a day later than usual in 
reaching our present position, somewhat more than mid- 
way of the trip. The rough weather also gave both of 
us about twenty-four hours of disability from sea-sick- 
ness, not very serious, but by no means agreeable! We 
had not been on board the ship long enough to become 
adjusted again to the sea-basis, after our two months’ so- 
journ in England. Anna thinks now that it must cer- 
tainly be her last voyage ! 

Our last days in London were much occupied with 
engagements, social and otherwise. Among other things 
we had the really novel experience of a genuine London 
fog. On a recent First-day morning we went to St. 
John’s, Westminster, to hear, in his own church, Canon 
Wilberforce, whom we have known personally, both in 
London and New York. The church was lighted, as 
at night, and indeed without the artificial light all would 
have been invisible. As we returned from the service 
to our lodgings the street lamps, cabs, and omnibuses 
were all lighted as at night, and even then it was diffi- 
cult to see but for a very short distance,—scarcely even 
across the street. Travel was not wholly suspended, as 
sometimes happens, but drivers were obliged to use great 
caution. The same condition existed for a time the 
following day. Our own sitting-room in Victoria Square, 
without artificial light, although with a large front win- 


dow, was at mid-day as dark as midnight! 
The sermon of Canon Wilberforce was refreshing 


and helpful. It was upon the Divine compassion, liberal 
and fearless in a marked degree, a very earnest, eloquent 
plea for the practical application of religion, in the 
Christ Spirit, to human needs. Although given with 
the Church of England environment, it might have been 
preached at our Swarthmore Conference with acceptance 
and unity. 

We paid a visit, with much interest, to the Carlyle 
house, the former home of the Carlyles, in Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, which has been purchased by subscription, and 
is now open to the public. There are, we were told by the 
woman in charge, many American visitors. The house 
now contains many very interesting reminders of its 
former occupants. We were shown the room which Car- 
lyle had constructed at the top of the house to avoid the 
noise, with double walls,—a room within a room,—but 
which he did not use, finding it too hot in summer and 
too cold in winfer, and that the troublesome noise could 
still reach and disturb him through the skylight overhead. 
We were shown the room in which Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son slept as a guest, and also many very interesting testi- 
monials and autograph letters of distinguished people in 
many lands of which Carlyle had been the recipient. A 
short distance from the house, at the foot of Cheyne Row, 
upon the bank of the Thames, is the statue of Carlyle, in 
bronze, representing him as an old man, in Sitting 
posture, with a quiet, peaceful expression of countenance, 
quite unlike some of his earlier portraits. 

Another very interesting visit, made with our friends 
J. H. Raper, of the United Kingdom Alliance, and 
Charles Wakely, secretary of the United Kingdom Band 
of Hope Union, was to the Newgate Prison, in Old Bailey 








street, the historic prison wherein Elizabeth Fry labored 
so effectively, not only for the good of its neglected and 
shamefully abused inmates of that period® but to inaugur- 
ate a new era of improved prison administration, extend- 
ing to many lands. Some of the cruel appliances of 
earlier days which we were shown, bit which are no longer 
in use, were reminders of the barbarism in prison man- 
agement which we have grown away from. The criminal 
courts are held in the more modern portion of the build- 
ing, and Newgate is now little used for prison purposes, 
except as a place of temporary detention. Prisoners are 
still executed there from time to time, but no longer pub- 
licly, with especially brutalizing and scandalous scenes, as 
in former days. The room in which Elizabeth Fry used 
to hold meetings with the women prisoners, in the older 
portions of Newgate, is now used chiefly as a storage room 
for prison documents. It is expected that at no very dis- 
tant period the entire structure will be removed, the land 
having become extremely valuable and desirable for busi- 
ness purposes. 

On Sixth-day, the 27th ult., we attended, with sorrow- 
ful interest, the funeral of Sir Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son, whom it was my privilege to know as a personal 
friend. Learning of my visit to London, he had given 
a message for me to a mutual friend, requesting me again 
to dine with him, a message which reached me on our re- 
turn to London from Somersetshire on the day of his 
death. The funeral services, conducted by Canon Barker, 
assisted by Canon Wilberforce, were attended by many 
distinguished representatives of scientific, medical, sani- 
tary, temperance, and other philanthropic bodies, with 
which Dr. Richardson had been associated. Among the 
many floral tributes was one from the Queen, testifying 
to the family her respect for his great scientific attain- 
ments and his personal worth. A late volume of his on 
Sanitation contains a most valuable chapter on Purity, 
which has been reprinted separately by a London friend 
for use in leaflet form. It deals especially with mental 
influence as related to purity, and has a most important 
educational value, especially for the young. I hope, 
through our several philanthropic committees, to be able 
presently to send at least one of these leaflets to each of 
the monthly meetings in our seven yearly meetings, to be 
passed around and read by its members interested in the 
subject. I know of no teacher concerning it more 
weighty and influential then Sir Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson. 

On Thanksgiving evening, about the time,—allowing 
for the five hours’ difference between London and New 
York,—many of our friends at home were probably eating 
their Thanksgiving dinners, we were guests, most enjoy- 
ably, of a London friend, a member of the Royal Society 
of Musicians, at an oratorio concert,—Handel’s Oratorio 
of the Messiah,—given in Westminster Abbey, by this 
distinguished musical organization, of which the Queen, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and many other titled 
people, are ‘‘ patrons.’’ In a very interesting historic 
environment, it was a rare rendering of the great oratorio, 
which we have never heard equalled. Musical though it 
was, even Our most strenuous Friends could hardly have 
adjudged it ‘‘a place of amusement of a_ hurtful 
tendency.”’ 

On Seventh-day afternoon, the 28th ult., we were 
cordially welcomed, as guests of the Committee of the 
Central National Woman Suffrage Society, at an ‘‘ At 
Home,”’ and after tea had been served, I gave, by invi- 
tation, a brief address upon the present outlook of the 
movement for the equal enfranchisement of women in 
America. There wasa large attendance, and we had the 
pleasure of meeting Mrs. Henry Fawcett and other lead- 
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ing representatives of the equal suffrage movement in 
England. With respect to municipal affairs, women in 
England, of a cértain class, especially unmarried women, 
have more political liberty and responsibility than women 
in the United States, outside of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Idaho, and Kansas. They do not yet have, and are 
striving earnestly for, the Parliamentary vote. Some- 
what singularly, they are receiving more encouragement 
from the Conservatives, than from the leaders of the Lib- 
eral party. 

On First day evening, the 29th ult., we visited Toynbee 
Hall, in East London, where was inaugurated something 
over a decade ago, by college young men among the very 
poor of London, the initial experiment in what we now 
know as college settlement work among the poor in New 
York, Philadelphia, and other American cities. On this 
occasion we had the pleasure of hearing a lecture on 
Rome, given by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, with lantern slide 
illustrations. Dr. Hodgkin, with whom we had a brief, 
cordial interview after the lecture, isa representative 
English Friend, gifted and cultured, and a most interest- 
ing lecturer. His recent life of George Fox has awak- 
ened very considerable interest within and beyond the 
limits of Friends, and has been very kindly received. 

Among the pictures of the rare collection of the Na- 
tional Gallery, which we have studied with much interest, 
is one painted for the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, by a celebrated portrait painter, Benjamin 
Robert Haydon, containing one hundred and thirty por- 
traits of delegates to the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention 
of 1840. It was to attend this Convention that Lucretia 
Mott, Eizabeth Cady Stanton, Mary Grew, Elizabeth 
Neal Gay, Sarah Pugh, and other American women, 
crossed the Atlantic, but, because they were women, were 
not allowed to take seats as delegates. There was great 
prejudice on the part of prominent English Friends 


against Lucretia Mott also because of her liberal religious 


opinions. This was strikingly voiced by Haydon, 
the artist, in his autobiography, though he afterward 
painted a portrait of Lucretia for the Duchess of 
Sutherland. There is among the portraits, small and in- 
distinct, of those sitting in the gallery, one indicated, in 
the key to the Convention picture, as of Lucretia Mott, 
but it would do quite as well for anyone else. William 
Lloyd Garrison was also a delegate to this World’s Con- 
vention, but, arriving late, when he learned that the wo- 
men delegates had been denied seats, he refused himself 
to sit as a delegate, but sat in the gallery instead with the 
excluded women. 

Time brings many changes, however, among Friends 
as with others. We saw on a recent visit to the London 
Friends’ Institute, at the Devonshire House, among the 
portraits and other historical pictures, associated with 
Friends, very good likenesses of Lucretia Mott and Isaac 
T. Hopper, and even of Elias Hicks. 

For many years English Friends have been most faith- 
ful and effective opponents of slavery. This honor- 
able tradition they are perpetuating at the present 
time. Friends in Lancashire and Cheshire, at a late 
quarterly meeting, adopted a timely, vigorous protest 
against the wars which have been, and are now being 
waged in the name of England on the African Continent, 
and the ‘* Meeting for Sufferings,’’ or as we should say, 
the Representative Committee, of London Yearly Meet- 
ing has recently taken important action for the promotion 
of the abolition of slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. A 
deputation from the Meeting for Sufferings, which in- 
cluded our friend, William S. Clark, of Street, with 
others, had, on the 14th ult., an official interview on this 
subject with Mr. Curzon, M. P., under Secretary for 





Foreign Affairs, and also with reference to establishing 
an Industrial Mission among the colored people at Pemba. 
It is estimated that there are fully eighty thousand negroes 
held as slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba at the present time. 
I have queried, as I have learned while in England more 
of the extent to which slavery still obtains in Africa, 
whether Friends in America have not also some measure 
of responsibility in the matter. I think it would at least 
be a pertinent subject for inquiry by a Committee of our 
Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, which is now 
representative of all our seven Yearly Meetings. We 
cannot afford to be indifferent to the perpetuation of 
slavery in any country in the world. 

Our study of English Quakerism during our two 
months’ sojourn in the ‘‘mother country’’ has deeply 
interested us. We have received great kindness, and had 
much delightful social intercourse. We have met very 
few who observe the old-time Quaker peculiarities of dress 
and address, fewer than with us in America, great as have 
been the changes in these respects in recent years among 
ourselves. The Manchester Conference undoubtedly 
marked an era in modern English Quakerism. Its pro- 
ceedings indicated, what our own intercourse has verified, 
that there is very much in common in religious thought 
and sympathy, between an increasingly large section of 
the membership of English Friends and ourselves—larger 
than is at present fully realized on either side of the At- 
lantic. To cultivate a cordial, fraternal relationship in 
unofficial ways is well. What should most concern ws, 
however, is to go forward, and in the truest and best 
sense by deing Friends indeed as well as in name, exem- 
plify Quakerism to the world as a type of simple, practi- 
cal, spiritual religion, fundamental in character and im- 
portance, and inclusive of both liberty and unity. 

AarRON M. PowELL. 


First-day morning, Twelfth month 13. 

We are once more safely in New York harbor, and al- 
though we arrive nearly two days later than is usual with 
the St. Louis, in consequence of the rough sea and con- 
stant heavy head winds during the major portion of the 
of the voyage, we have had for the last two days excep- 
tionally fine weather for a winter passage, and timely re- 
lief for the seasick and wearied, of whom there have been 
many. We are grateful to the All-Father for our own 
preservation and safe return; grateful also to the dear 
friends whose kindly, affectionate greetings have reached 
us and gladdened our hearts, while sojourning in foreign 
lands. A most welcome feature of a trip abroad is the 
pleasure of the home coming. Interesting as are other 
countries, and strong as are the bonds of precious friend- 
ships formed therein, there is no place like ‘‘ home, sweet 
home.’’ A. ©. %. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

A VISIT TO THE LICK OBSERVATORY. 
Peruaps a brief sketch descriptive of a visit to Mount 
Hamilton may interest some of the readers of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER. Many times, before I crossed the continent, 
I felt a great desire to have a view of some of the planets 
through the great Lick telescope, the largest refracting 
telescope in the world, until 1895, when one four inches 
larger-was completed for the University of Chicago. 

Mount Hamilton is in Santa Clara county, and the 
road leading to the summit on which stands the Observa- 
tory, 4,209 feet above the sea, was built by the county at 
a cost of $78,000. Taking an early train from Santa 
Cruz with a friend, we arrived in San José in time for 
lunch before the departure of the coach from the hotel. 
Seventh-day is the only day of the week on which visit- 
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ors are allowed the use of the telescope. At 12.30 the 
stage was announced, a handsome vehicle drawn by four 
horses, carrying ten people comfortably, and plentifully 
provided with warm rugs for the night drive. 

San José isa beautiful city, with its well-paved streets, 
wide and level, set in this lovely valley, and surrounded 
by the acres of fruit orchards, for which it is so famous. 
When we begin to ascend the mountain the view of the 
valley increases in interest. One has no feeling of fear ; 
the road is wide, there being only a few narrow places, 
one of which, near the summit, is said to be 1,800 feet of 
almost sheer descent on one side, while high above on 
the other side we could see another stage, traveling ap- 
parently in an opposite direction. Over the entire dis- 
tance of twenty-six miles there is seldom a stone to break 
the smooth run of the wheels. There are two stations 
where the horses are changed. At four o’clock we ar- 
rived at a hotel for dinner. From this point to the sum- 
mit, a distance of seven miles, there are said to be three 
hundred and sixty-five turns in the road, and it requires 
two hours to make the ascent. The views of the country 
are very fine, the rugged slopes of the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains, the bay of San Francisco, whitened with sails, and 
in the far distance the glistening Pacific. Inthe opposite 
direction, the San Joaquin valley spreads its vast expanse 
to the foothills, beyond which rise the snow-crowned 
summits of the Sierras. The great dome, which has been 
all the time a gleaming, white spot high above us, now 
looms up near at hand. We are impressed with the 
thought of the amount of labor it must have required to 
get so much material to this summit for building purposes. 
The bricks were made on the mountain. As the final 
curve was rounded such a glorious sunset view as was un- 
rolled before us, made us realize that we were favored 
with fine atmospheric conditions for our visit. The vast 
expanse of western sky, brilliant with color, and flecked 
with soft clouds, reached down to the horizon’s rim to 
meet the fleecy fog and mist lying below ys, and from 
which arose the points of surrounding mountains, like 
islands in a white sea. 

Turning away from this enchanting scene, we entered 
the main building. In the visitors’ room we registered 
our names. In this room is a portrait of James Lick, the 
founder of the observatory. His estate of $3,000,000 
was all devoted to public uses. He desired that $700,000 
in gold coin be expended in the purchase of land and 
the construction of buildings for this observatory, the 
location having been selected by himself. The site of 
1,350 acres was granted by Congress, and by purchase 
and additional grants, the total area of the reservation 
is about 2,581 acres. It was founded as the Lick Astro- 
nomical Department of the University of California. 
[ts support is partly derived from the interest of $90,000 
remaining from the original gift, being supplemented by 
annual appropriations from the University income. 

The observatory consists of a main building of brick, 
containing computing rooms, and a library of three thou- 
sand volumes. At the south end is the great dome of 
the thirty-six inch equatorial telescope, which rests on 
the top of a tower built into the solid rock, and at the 
base of this pier was placed the body of James Lick. At 
the other end is the dome of the twelve-inch equatorial. 
There are detached buildings to shelter the Meridian 
Circle, the transit, the horizontal photo-heliograph, 
the portable equatorial, and the Crocker photographic 
telescope, also dwellings for the astronomers, students, 
and employés, and shops for workmen. There is also in 
the equipment of the observatory a complete set of earth- 
quake instruments, by which the time and intensity of all 
shocks felt here are registered. The walls of the spa- 








cious hall are covered with numerous photographs and 
transparencies of the planets. 

At seven o’clock the visitors ascended the stairways 
leading to the domes. The number of visitors on Sev- 
enth-day evenings ranges from thirty to three hundred. 
The whole force of the observatory is on duty at such 
times, and everything is explained in an interesting man- 
ner. The dome and floor are moveable, and it gives 
one a peculiar feeling to observe the turning of the great 
dome of the thirty-six inch equatorial. The telescope 
cost $200,000, and the tube, sixty feet long, weighs four 
tons. It rests upon an iron column, thirty feet high, and 
is so perfectly adjusted that it can be turned to any point 
in the heavens with ease and precision. Saturn was the 
object of interest at our visit, and it was beautiful in- 
deed. As we gazed into the sky, that which appeared to 
us a bright speck of light now through the glass was the 
brilliant globe, encircled with its beautiful rings of rain- 
bow-tinted light. Through the other telescope we looked 
at the moon, and at Vega, one of the fixed stars, whose 
light shows the vivid colors of the spectrum. 

The hour of ten arriving, we made preparations for 
returning. The brilliant moonlight made the ride down 
the mountain one never to be forgotten, because of the 
beautiful views. There being only a scattered growth of 
trees most of the way, the long stretches of road creep- 
ing around the brown sides of the mountain could be 
seen far ahead. The air, which at the summit felt soft 
and was clear, gradually changed to cooler, as down, 
down we swung at a lively pace, until about 3 a.m., 
we reached the level of San José enveloped in a thick fog. 

Vircinia H. MANSFIELD. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


THE CaTHotic CHurcH ContTroversy.—Conflicting 
reports continue to come as to the situation in Rome in 
regard to the liberal party in the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country. According to some, Cardinal Satolli 
expresses himself as very indignant over the unfounded 
and malicious statements of the American press to the 
effect that he proposed disciplinary changes in the Ameri- 
can hierarchy, and thus fomented discord among those 
for whom he had only the warmest regard and best wishes. 
On the other hand, a letter from Paris to the Sun states 
in the most emphatic terms that his report to the Pope 
caused the latter great pain, and was the immediate occa- 
sion of the removal of Bishop Keane. The latest is 
that the Cardinal is to prepare a detailed report, which 
will be submitted to the Pope and will probably form the 
basis of an encyclical. Bishop Keane has started for 
Rome, and there are reports that Cardinal Gibbons will 
go,also. It is evident that American affairs are attract- 
ing much attention at the Vatican. 





INTOLERANCE Often is the exaggerated form of a virtue. 
It is unlovely and mischievous, but in many instances it 
is due to a strength of conviction the lack of which in its 
proper degree would be a grave defect incharacter. We 
are so confident that we are right and in harmony with 
the Divine will that we allow ourselves to distrust the 
conscientiousness of those who disagree with us. One of 
the lessons hardest and latest to be mastered by most 
Christians is the learning to allow to others the same right 
of private judgment which we claim for ourselves, and 
this is especially noticeable in respect to matters of con- 
duct.— Congregationalist. 





THe dove must have the serpent’s wisdom before it can 
bear the olive branch of deliverance to those who are 
tossing on the sea of human troubles.—H. G. Spaulding. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
FLEMING, CENTRE Co., PaA.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ 
Association was held Twelfth month 6. The superintendent opened 
the exercises by reading a chapter from the Bible. Chapman Under- 
wood then read a selection entitled ‘‘ Be Honest,” which, coming from 
the youngest member of our association, was quite impressive. Eva W. 
Cleaver read from “ Janney’s History of Friends” accounts of Stephen 
Crisp, Andrew Sowle, and Peter Gardiner, which was quite interesting 
—telling of their exemplary lives and peaceful closing. This question 
was referred to Gilbert Underwood : ** Give the origin of Thanksgiv- 
ing.’’ He gave much information concerning the different Thanks- 
giving celebrations of the world. 

Florence N. Cleaver read the pamphlet, “ Duties of the Society of 
Friends,’’ by William M Jackson, telling of the struggles, hardships, 
and privations of the pioneer Friends, also urging us to be more earn- 
est, more faithful in our every-day work, ever looking to a higher 
Power for strength and guidance. Mary J. Fisher followed by read- 
ing a beautiful selection on “ Prayer.” 

The question concerning the objects of education, which was con- 
tinued from last meeting, was answered by Edith W. Cleaver, who 
said: ** The main objects of an education as we understand them are 
first, the elevation of mankind by the formation of habits which are 
conducive to orderly and useful lives and to a proper understanding of 
happenings and facts which come to our notice; second, the accumu- 
lation of knowledge and the appreciation ot the great truths obtained 
and understood ; third, character-building is certainly an essential ob 
ject of a true education, preparing us, as it does, for right living.’’ 

The discussion, ‘*‘ Which affords the more pleasure, a life of lux- 
ury or of moderate circumstances ?’’ was opened by Nancy Fisher. who 
thought that it depended greatly on the disposition and habits of the 
person in question. Other remarks were made, and after the transac- 
tion of some official business, the meeting adjourned. 


B. K. CLEAVER, Sec. 





SOLEBURY, PA.—Solebury Young Friends’ Association met in the 
meeting-house in the afternoon of Twelfth month 13. The minutes of 
last meeting were read, and the report of the Executive Committee was 
given. The latter was to the effect that a lecture will be addressed to 
the next Association by Professor Benjamin F. Battin, subject, ‘* The 
Higher Criticism.’’ A reading upon the same subject was assigned to 
Seth T. Walton. 

A nominating committee was appoiated to propose officers for the 
ensuing year, to report at next meeting. 

A reading by Martha Simpson, entitled ‘*‘ Why I am a Unitarian,’’ 
by Rev. John W. Chadwick, was then given, followed by an answer 
to the question, ‘‘ Give an account of the origin and belief of the Uni- 
tarians,”’ written by William M. Ely. 

Eastburn Reeder read an interesting biography of Elias Hicks. 
An article prepared by Watson Kenderdine bearing upon the life of 
Elias Hicks, and upon the Separation among Friends was also read. 

The various papers were discussed by several present, after which 
the exercises concluded. 

Following a short silence the meeting adjourned. 

FLORENCE R. KENDERDINE, Secretary. 





WILLISTOWN, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation of Willistown was held onthe evening of Eleventh month 25, 
at the home of G. Birdsall Passmore. Following a period of silence 
Whittier’s poem on ‘* Worship’’ was read. The roll being called was 
generally responded to with sentiments. 

Elizabeth B. Smedley gave an interesting account of the Confer- 
ence of Friends’ Associations held in New York on the 31st of Tenth 
month. 

The Discipline Committee made a report through their chairman, 
Lewis V. Smedley, upon the subject ‘‘ Days and Times,” as referred 
to in the Book of Discipline. The paper treats of the relation of 
Friends as a Society, to feast days, such as Thanksgiving. The Dis- 
cipline disapproves of any outward manifestation of such observances, 
the position taken by Friends being that all days are alike good, and 
that each day should be a day of thanksgiving for the blessings which 
we enjoy. 

The question ‘‘ Should we as a Religious Society engage in foreign 
missionary work ?’’ was answered in a short paper by Phebe C. 
Taylor. The thought expressed seemed to be that if Friends felt they 
were Divinely called to this field of labor it would be their duty to re- 
spond, The subject of financial aid was dwelt upon, and various 
opinions expressed, but a note of warning was sounded, that we be 
cautious in this regard, 

The Current Events, as reported by David C. Windle, touched upon 
three items of interest, and called forth considerable expression. One 
thought was called forth by an expression used by one of the lecturers 
at the late Chester County Terchers’ Institute that, ‘‘ If people were 
less denominational they would be more Christian.” Many Friends 
seem to feel that there was much truth in the saying, as we stand in 
need of less dogma, and more of that practical Christianity which 
brings the human life into harmony with the Divine. 











FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL — 


Reference was made to the comment among the Hebrews in regard 
to a passage in President Cleveland’s proclamation designating a 
Thanksgiving-day and suggesting its duties. Another topic considered 
was one which grew out of the statement: ‘ No person really suffers 
from want who attends some place of Divine Worship.”” The intent 
of this remark was, no doubt, to show the uplifting and broadening in- 
fluence of worship upon the formation of character. From this arose 
the query regarding the duty of the meeting toward its members, not 
alone whens financial help is needed, but when human sympathy will 
do much toward lifting the burden. The view was also taken that 
members owe much to their Society. As the meeting is made up of 
individual members, let us as individuals do our share of the pastora! 
work, and by thus serving the meeting serve humanity. 

Arthur C. Smedley read from the British Friend the second paper 
from the pen of John William Graham, “ The Hicksite Friends in 
America.” Alice C. Bartram recited that well-known poem of Frances 
S. Osgood entitled ‘‘ Labor.’’ The meeting closed with a short silence. 

ANNA P. SMEDLEY, Secretary. 





NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held in Brook 
lyn, Twelfth month 13, 1896. 

It was decided that the regular meeting on the 27th should not be 
omitted on account of the social meeting on New Year’s eve, but 
should be held as usual. 

Leah Miller reported that the History Section, in its review of 
‘* Southern Quakers and Slavery,’’ has been reading the chapter rela- 
tive to the testimony borne by Friends against slavery. 

Alexander McDowell, of the Literature Section, read portions from 
a series of selected anecdotes of Friends, by John Barclay, published 


| by Isaac T. Hopper. 


The Discipline Section reported through Caroline Carver that they 
have been continuing the study of the Discipline of New England. 

In reporting for the Current Topics Section, Dr. Charles McDowell 
spoke, among other things, of the strike of dock laborers in Hamburg, 
of the peaceful settlement of the Venezuela boundary discussion, of the 
President’s message, and of the reported assassination of Maceo. 

The Bible Section had held a meeting but gave no report. 

Franklin Noble then read the paper for the evening, entitled, 
‘* Friends’ Testimonies against Secret Societies—an Important Con- 
cern for the Present and Future.”” The paper took the ground that 
secret societies, demanding a blindly taken oath and requiring implicit 
obedience to ignorant and often unscrupulous superiors, are a serious 
menace to the peace and welfare of society. On these grounds, it was 
urged that we should use our utmost influence against such societies. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Charles McDowell spoke of 
the fact that secret societies thrive principally among the uneducated. 
He questioned whether such societies might not be a step in evolution, 
bringing men together and developing the social side of their natures. 

Edward Rawson did not think the subject of secret societies one of 
great importance, his chief objection to them being that they were fool- 
ish and childish, and were injurious to those who were debarred from 
membership. 

Henry M. Haviland objected to the limiting of the word ‘‘ brother- 
hood,” by making it signify any one society or association. We must 
remember that we are all brothers, all children of One Father. 

Mary Travilla, of West Chester, urged that Friends should mingle 
with those outside the Society, and thus broaden their sympathies. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned. 


M. S. H. 





MICKLETON, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association was held 
on the evening of Twelfth month 12. Bible reading and the minutes 
of last meeting followed ; after the approval of the latter, officers were 
appointed for the coming year: Hannah A. Heritage, President, 
Gideon Peaslee, Vice-President, and M. Elma Livezey, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Committees were also appointed to bring forward subjects 
for papers and for the literary work. The 7th chapter of Janney’s 
History was read by the president, followed by Clara F. Eachus, re- 
citing “‘ The Watered Lilies,’’ teaching how very useful an empty ves- 
sel may become and how it may be compared with our lives. 

A paper on the life of Sarah Hunt was next read by Mary Owen. 
Then came an exercise in charge of Ruth Peaslee, entitled ‘* The 
Four Seasons.’’ Lizzie L. Duell recited a very good poem called 
‘* God's Plan.” ‘The Crow’s Children,’’ was recited by Amos 
Peaslee. 

The questions from the previous meeting were answered, and four 
new ones assigned for next meeting. The secretary read an account 
of the Woodstown Young Friends’ Association from the INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL. Martha Engle and Hannah A. Heritage read 
the items which had been collected, followed by the assigning of ap- 
pointments, and the roll call. 

After a brief silence, meeting adjourned until First month 9. 
Number present, fifty-six. 

M. EMA LIvezey, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—A meeting of the Joseph Leidy 
Scientific Society was held in Science Hall on Fifth-day evening, the 
3d inst. The program was as follows: Reports of Committees on 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Astronomy, and Mathematics ; a review 
of Benet’s book on the ‘‘ Alteration of Personality,” by Bertha J. 
Smith,’97; ‘* Double Stars and the Binary System,” by Edith John, ’97. 

A meeting of the Classical Society was held in the College parlor on 
Third-day evening, the 8th. Discussions of the following subjects was 
the order of the evening : Virgil as he appears in Dante’s poem, Vir- 
gil’s translators, Literary Qualities of the A®neid. 

A very interesting illustrated lecture was delivered in the College 
Hall on Sixth-day night, the 11th, by Joseph Moore, Jr., F. R- G.S., 
and author of ‘*‘ The Queen’s Empire.”” The subject, “‘ India,’ was 
very interestingly treated from the standpoint of atraveler. Besides 
the student body there were few others in attendance. 

The young ladies in their gymnasium work have begun playing 
basket ball, while the boys alternate between basket ball and lacrosse. 

Final preparations are being made for the annual Shakespeare 
evening, to be given by the Senior Class in College Hall, on Seventh- 
day, the 19th. An enjoyable entertainment being anticipated, all 
friends of the College are cordially invited. ’97- 


Lecture By Dr. E. G. Hunt.—Dr. Emily G. Hunt gave her 
talk on ** Nature studies in City Streets,” in the Central School lecture 
room, (Philadelphia), on Sixth-day evening, 11th inst., before an at- 
tentive audience of more than one hundred and fifty persons. 

She beautifully described the passage of a flock of birds over the 
city at night, spoke of the habits of owl and bat, drew our attention to 
the many forms of life to be found in the narrow limits of a back yard, 
showed how interesting is the study of young fish, hatched from eggs 
given by the Fish Commission, and renewed our admiration for the 
habits of spider and moth. 

While deprecating the lamentable lack of trees in the city, she 
hoped the time was soon coming when, like the city of Washington, we 
shall have acity forester, whose business it is to attend to the planting 
and care of trees. 

At the close, a number of lantern slide pictures were exhibited, 
showing beautiful bits of scenery, and some microscopic animals. 

The lecture was interspersed with quotations from the poets, lovers 
of nature, Longfellow, Whittier, Mary Howitt, and others. 

The Best Interests Committee of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
feel much indebted to Dr. Hunt for an instructive and interesting 
evening. E. W. 


Lectures BY HILAIRE BELLOc.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia has arranged for a course of six lectures, in the 
University Extension work, on ‘ The Crusades,’’ to be given by 
Hilaire Belloc, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, England. 
They will b2 given in the lecture-room of Friends’ Central School 
building, at 15th and Race streets, on Sixth-day evenings, beginning 
First month 8. 


New Pictures AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—The sub-committee on the 
Library, at George School, have just added four engravings to the 
collection on the walls of the parlor and other rooms. They are (1) 
an engraving of Benjamin West’s famous painting of William Penn’s 
‘* Great Treaty” with the Indians at Shackamaxon ; (2) the large en- 
graving of the painting, Milton and his daughter, and Thomas EIl- 
wood; (3) aview of Robert Barclay’s home at Ury, in Scotland, near 
Aberdeen ; and (4) a fine portrait of John Bright. These appear all 
very suitable for a Friends’ school. 


Two very striking and valuable books are those by Robert Bird, of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, “Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth,” and 
‘* Joseph the Dreamer,” copies of which have been sent us by the 
American publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (They are 
elsewhere advertised, with price, etc.) 

These books are well known in Great Britain, and have had, also, 
a large sale in this country. The first is a realistic study of the events 
in the life of Jesus, presented with entire simplicity and much power. 
The other is a very similar treatment of the Biblical narrative re- 
lating to Joseph. They illustrate, thus, both the old and new Testa- 
ments. In Great Britain, the acceptance of the work in relation to 
the Master has been quite extraordinary. It has been read from the 
pulpit in more than a dozen churches, as the children’s part of the ser- 


vice. Several ministers have read the whole of it in that way,—the 
short chapters or sections serving this purpose very well. Professor 
Henry Drummond wrote to Robert Bird that he was pleased and sur- 
prised to find the book read in a far-off church in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 


We recommend our First-day school workers to examine the 
books. We have not yet looked into them carefully, but they appear to 
us to be prepared with accuracy, reverence, and broad-mindedness. 


To those who are looking for gift books during the holiday 
season, we would call attention to that collection of excellent 
poems, ‘‘ Garnered Treasures.’’ The price has been reduced to 75 
cents per copy at Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race street, Phila- 


delphia. If not already among your collection of books, it will make 
a valuable addition. 


The Philadelphia daily Record has favored us with copies of its 
“Almanac’’ for 1897, a convenient repository, in connection with the 
usual calendar for the year, of much serviceable information. 


George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin St., Boston, sends us a very inter- 
esting calendar, “ Strength, Sweetness, aud Light,’’ with a block of 
quotations, one for every day in the year, from distinguished authors. 


It has been officially announced that Professor William M. Sloane 
has resigned as head of the department of history at Princeton Uni- 
versity, and will accept a place in the faculty of Columbia University, 
of which he is a graduate. Professor Sloane wrote the series of arti- 
cles in the Century magazine on Napoleon, and he is at present in 
France, collecting data for a continuation of them. 


HOW ARE DRUNKARDS MADE? 


IN various ways. Here isone. ‘‘ Now, you watch those 
children. They’ll drink half that beer before they get 
home, and their mother will scold me for not giving a 
good pint, and I’ve given nearly a quart,’’ said a bar- 
tender of adowntown saloon the other day, referring to 
two little girls of six and eight, thinly clad, who came 
for a pint of beer. They had scarcely got outside the 
saloon door when the one that carried the tin pail lifted 
it to her lips and took a draught. Then her companion 
enjoyed a few swallows. A little farther on they entered 
a tenement house hallway, and both again took a sip. 

‘« T have lots of such customers,’’ said the bartender, 
when the reporter returned to the saloon to light his 
cigar. ‘* Girlsand boys and women form half our trade. 
We call it family trade. It pays our expenses. Our 
profits come from the drinkers at the bar. But I tell you 
what—half the children who come here drink. That’s 
how drunkards are made. Their parents send them for 
beer. They see the old folks tipple, and begin to taste 
the beer themselves. Few of the children who come in 
here for beer or ale carry a full pint home. Sometimes 
two or three come in together, and if you'll watch them 
you’ll hear one begging the one who carries the pail for 
asip. We must sell it, however, when their parents send 
for it. We are bound to do so. Business is business. 
We don’t keep a temperance shop.’’—New York Herald. 


TEMPERANCE WORK AT QUINCY, MASS. 
National Temperance Advocate. 
Henry H. Faxon is in many respects a remarkable man 
—a unique man. He isa lineal descendant of one of 
the oldest of New England Puritans, Mr. Thomas Faxon, 
who came to this country in 1647. He isa typical 
Yankee in business, as in everything else—one of the bit- 
terest foes. the liquor traffic ever had, and who never loses 
an opportunity to strike the traffic, yet one of the most 
good-natured men we ever met—of an amiable and kindly 
disposition, genial and social with all his friends, and who 
never in the hottest debate loses his temper. His warfare 
is against the rum traffic, and that warfare is a most mer- 
cilessone. In every gathering of temperance friends in 
Massachusetts his presence is welcomed and his counsel 
and aid sought, and from his long and remarkable ex- 
perience and abundant means these he is able to give. 


Though born in 1823, he does not look as if he had seen 
more than fifty winters. 





As a business man he is what is termed a success, 
whether as a manufacturer of shoes, a retailer of groceries, 
or dealer in real estate—everything to which he turned 
his hand prospered. But as a temperance man he is best 
known. While it was not until at the close of the war 
that his attention was turned to the liquor question, from 
that day to this he has been its bitter foe. While in the 
legislature of 1871 his influence was felt, but it is in his 
own city of Quincy we see best what he has done, and 
learn what one man can accomplish. In 1881 the town 
of Quincy elected a liquor licensing board of selectmen, 
as it had been in the habit of doing ; but largely through 
the influence of Mr. Faxon, in 1882 there were 1,057 
who voted ‘‘no’’ to 475 who voted ‘ yes.’’ 

The following table shows the vote of Quincy on the 
license question since 1881, when the present local op 
tion law went into effect : 
No. 


1.057 
1,086 
1,067 
1,002 
1,017 
1,071 
1,064 


1,394 
1,162 


1,339 
1,659 
1,860 
1,886 
1,889 =: 1,037 2,926 852 273 

1895, . . 4,958 1,177 3,135 781 = 208 

In 1881 (the last year of license) $173,950 was put 
into the Quincy Saving Bank, in 2,530 deposits ; in 1895 
there was put in $441,152.21, in 6,425 deposits, showing 
that $267,202.21 more was put into the bank in 1895 than 
in 1881, in 3,895 more deposits. 

The estimated population in 1881 was 10,855; in 
1895 it had increased to 20,712, a gain of 91 per cent. 
The valuation in 1881 was $7,560,381; in 1895 it was 
$17,325,855, a gain of 129 per cent. 

The amount expended in caring for the poor during 
the last year of the legalized saloon was estimated at 
$15,415.07 ; during the last year of no license (1895) 
the sum used for this purpose was $8,338.09. In other 
words, while the population increased 91 per cent., the 
‘« poor account ’’ decreased 46 per cent. 

In the last year of license there were 24 houses built ; 
in 1895 there were 157 built, or 133 more than in 1881. 

Examine the pauper expenses and arrests for drunk- 
enness in the license places given below, as compared 
with those in Quincy for the same period : 

Cost of Sup- Arrests for 

Population porting Poor Drunk'ss 

for 1895. for 1895. for 1895. 
14,552 $22,012.91 759 
16,764 12,901.14 451 
20,461 13,658. 35 829 
20,876 13,116 83 821 
Woburn, 14,178 13,467.09 669 
Quincy, 20,712 8,338.09 306 

From this record see what one man consecrated to the 
work can accomplish, and in addition we ought to state 
that to Mr. Faxon’s individual watchfulness is due the 
enforcement of the law, as for several years he has served 
Quincy as a policeman, without pay, specially appointed 
to enforce the laws relating to the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 


Yes. 


457 
458 
407 
510 
258 
259 
293 
458 
618 
720 
835 
95° 
1,060 


Total. 


1,514 
1,544 
1,474 
1,512 
1,275 
1,330 
1,357 
1,852 
1,780 
2,059 
2.494 
2,816 
2,946 


Year. 


1882, 
1883, 
1884, 
1885, 
1886, 
1887, 
1888, 
1888, 
1889, 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 


Maj. 
600 
628 
660 
492 
759 
812 
771 
936 
544 
619 
824 


904 
826 


Silent. 


75 
126 


200 
200 
325 
425 
459 
414 
332 
351 
250 
176 
249 


Newburyport, . 
Northampton, . 
Pittsfield, 
Waltham, 


THE average man thinks that his reputation as a kind father has 
been firmly established if the baby cries to come to him.—Aé¢chison 
Globe. 


THERE are now one thousand college-trained colored ministers of 
the gospel in the United States. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR ELEVENTH 
MONTH, 1896. 


MEAN barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month (23d), 

Lowest barometer during the month (5th), 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month (2d), 

Lowest temperature during the month (3oth), 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature (2d), 

Least daily range of temperature (30th), 

Mean daily range of temperature, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 394 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 3-06 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.25 inches of 
rain on the 4th and 5th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 9. 

Number of clear days 9, fair days 10, cloudy days 11. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Southwest. 

Sleet on the 21st and 29th. 

Lunar Coronz on the Igth. 

Lunar Halo on the 18th. 

Meteors on the 14th. 

Rainbow at 4.52 p. m. on the 5th, and at 7.30 a. m. on the Igth. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 63. on 5th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 28. on 23d. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 43 4 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 62.5 on 5th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 26. on 30th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 44.7. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 44. 

Note. —The total snowfall during the month was 3.6 inches, which 
fell on the 29th and 3oth. There was a very light flurry of snow on the 
13th. Depth of snow on the ground at the end of the month, 3.5 
inches. 

The mean temperature of the month just closed was above the 
normal. The amount of precipitation about the average. 

JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Eleventh month 30. 


39.229 
30.7380 
29 618 


72.4 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


ANTONIO MACEO, perhaps the ablest of the military leaders of the 
Cuban rebellion, was killed, with all the members of his staff except 


one, a physician, on the 8th instant, in an ambuscade. There has 
been great rejoicing at Havana, and throughout Spain. Accounts of 
the affair differ; one, given by the Cubans, is that he was invited 
under a flag of truce to a conference, and then slaughtered with his 
companions. The Spaniards deny this. Excitement bas been caused 
by the event. The physician is charged with treachery. Maceo was 
a mulatto, born about 1848 in Cuba, the eldest and last of ten brothers 
all of whom fell in the former Cuban rebellion, 1868-78, or in this. 


In the United States Senate, on the 10th inst., Senator Cullom, of 
Illinois delivered a speech, in which he characterized the war in Cuba, 
with its destruction of life and ruin of property, as intolerable, and 
argued that the United States would be compelled to intervene. In 
the Senate also, Mr. Call, of Florida, on the 14th, offered a resolution 
directing an inquiry to be made into the allegation that Maceo and his 
companions were slaughtered under a flag of truce. It was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations for consideration and report. 

THE Republicans in Congress have decided to proceed at once 
with the framing of a new tariff and revenue measure. This will be 
done by the Ways and Means Committee of the House. Hearings 
will be given at once to different manufacturing and other interests. 
It is not expected to pass the bill at this session, (which ends March 
4), but to have it ready for immediate action at the special session of 
Congress which it is expected President McKinley will call on taking 
office. 

ADVICEs received at Kingston, Jamaica, show that a disastrous 
tornado passed over the Windward and Leeward islands, about a fort- 
night ago. The wind blew with terrific violence and was accompa- 
nied by a very heavy rainfall, swelling the mountain streams to tor- 
rents, which swept everything before them. The loss of life was be- 
lieved to be very great, but details had not been received. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has issued a proclamation restoring the 
tonnage dues on German vessels entering American ports. This is im 
retaliation for the exaction of a similar tax on American vessels in 
German ports. These taxes, it is stated, are imposed not by the Ger- 
man empire, but by the different countries composing, but this amounts 
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to the same thing. -The operation of the system, under the new order 
of the President, will favor this country, as few American ships enter 
German ports, while many vessels from Germany come into ours. 


‘THE popular vote for President, as collected by the New Orleans 
Times- Democrat, was 12,732,498, divided as follows : 
McKinley, . . - 7,044,884 
Bryan, . . 6,452,218 
Palmer, 116,698 
Levering . : 104,427 
Bentley, ... . 10,678 
0 a 9,942 
McKialey’s Plurality, ...... 592,668 
The Zimes- Democrat waited for complete Texas returns before add- 
ing up, and it claims that its totals will not be materially changed by 
the official count. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


JoHN RUSKIN, it is now stated, is in good health again, but still ab- 
stains from all literary work. The other day he sent a letter to be 
read at a meeting of the Ruskin Society at Birmingham, in which he 
expressed his best wishes for the future of the society, which, though 
only quite recently founded, already numbers several hundred members. 


—The annual report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Schaeffer of Pennsylvania has been issued, showing 1,088,786 pupils 
in attendance upon the public schools, 26,764 teachers, and total ex- 
penditures for the schools of $19,641,529.58. 


—Thirteen signed letters from George Washington to Arthur 
Young, the agriculturist, dated from 1786 to 1793, on farming in 
America, were sold for £470 ($2,350) at a book sale in London 
recently. 

—There is now a demand for one-cent coins from the Pacific Coast, 
where “ nickels’”’ have been hitherto the smallest change in use. The 
news despatches say that the demand is accounted for by the fact that 
many stores use the odd figures in selling goods. It appears that the 
West generally is coming to a closer economy in business than marked 
its transactions in the bonanza mining days, and the pennies, which 
were once scorned as belonging to the petty trade affairs of the East, 
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—The home of St. Benedict the Moor, a refuge for destitute chil- 
dren of the negro race, has just celebrated its oth anniversary at Rye, 
N. Y. There are 165 children in the home, representing 12 States. 
It is doing a good work under the charge of the church of St. Benedict 
the Moor in New York city, and is especially remarkable as the only 
Roman Catholic institution of the kind that receives no aid from either 
city or State. 


—Dr. Frithiof Nansen, the Arctic explorer, does not propose to 
rest; a 20-ton yacht is on the stocks at a Norwegian port for coasting 
around the shores of Norway and Spitzbergen, to take soundings, and 
in this he intends to continue the studies of currents he began on board 
the Fram. 


—The city of Turin, the old capital of Sardinia, is making prepar- 
ations to hold in 1898 a general Italian exhibition It will be held 
under the patronage of the hereditary Prince and other Princes of the 
house of Savoy. The public subscription has already reached $350,000. 


—A household carbonizer has been devised and is manufactured by 
The garbage is burned to 
charcoal in a retort inserted in the kitchen stove pipe, or into an en- 
larged section of it. It is said there is not the least smell from it, and 
that the charcoal can he used for kindling the fire. 


a construction company of New York. 


000 persons who make articles of women’s dress and 65,000 dress- 
makers. It has been estimated that the yearly amount earned in this 
business there is over $250,976,000. 


—Mrs. Harrison Lee has a catechism the first part of which is as 
follows: ‘Is it right to put the sugar basin in the baby’s way, and 
then punish it for taking the sugar? Is it rightto put drink in men’s 
way, and then put them in prison fordrinking it? Isit right to license 
men to tempt others to go wrong, and then denounce them for not 
going right ?””—Z xchange. 


WE older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before ; 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 


are no longer ignored on the Pacific slope. 


NOTICES. 

*,* A Conference of Friends and others in- 
terested in ‘* Temperance and other Philan- 
thropic Work” within the limits of Western 
Quarterly Meeting, will be held at Penn’s 
Grove, on First-day, 20th inst., at 2 o'clock 
p-m. Francis W. Hicks, Clerk. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Chester, on First-day, Twelfth 
month 20, 1896, at 2.30 p.m. Subject, “ Peace 
and Arbitration.’’ 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*,* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 

First MONTH, 1897. 
3. Plainfield. 
10. Orange. 
17. New York. 
31. Westbury. 
JosrpH T. McCDowELL, 
Clerk of Committee. 
_ *,* List of meetings appointed by the Visit- 
ing Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 
TWELFTH MONTH: 
20. Gunpowder. 
27. Aisquith Street, Baltimore. 
JoHN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 

*,* The Philanthropic Committees of the 
(Philadelphia) Yearly and (Bucks) Quarterly 
Meeting will hold Conferences as follows : 
Buckingham, last First-day in Twelfth mo. 
Newtown, és se First mo., 1897. 
Langhorne, 6 ss Second mo, 
Bristol, ee “ Third mo. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month 
will occur as follows : 


24. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 


*,* A Temperance Conference undor the 


care of a committee of Burlington Quarterly 
Meesing, will be held in the Friends’ meeting- 
houSe at Mt. Holly, N. J., on First-day, Twelfth 
month 27, at 2.30p m. All are cordially in- 
viled. FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


*,* The Friends’ Temperance Workers of 
17th street and Girard avenue, Philadelphia, 
will hold a meeting Sixth-day, Eleventh month 
18, at which there will be delivered a lecture by 
Dr. Emily G. Hunt, entitled ‘“* Helpful Read- 
ing,’ besides other literary exercises, and the 
regular business of the Society. 

Kindly extend the invitation as far as possi- 
ble, and be sure to come yourself. 

It was decided at the last meeting, that for 
six weeks after the 8th of First month, 1897, 
and including the goth, the meetings shall be 
held on Seventh-day instead of Sixth-day as 
heretofore, on account of the lectures which are 
to be held at Race Street. 

IsAAC SCULL, President. 


Is the Standard 


for Silver Ware. 


Is the Standard 
for Silver Polish. 
Both stand for perfection. 
Grocers sell it. 
it’s unlike others. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 


HE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


—Paris is the paradise of the dressmaker. There are in the city 70,- 


And there is darkness nevermore. 


— Whittier. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 


;2g Committee has made the following appoint- 


ents : 
West Philadelphia Meeting, Twelfth mo. 27, at 
II a. m. 
Green St. Meeting, First mo. 10, at 10.30 a. m. 
Fairhill Meeting, First mo. 10, at 3.30 p. m. 
Schuylkill Meeting, First mo. 17, at 10,30 a.m. 
An Appointed Meeting at Phoenixville, First 
mo. 17, at 3 p. m. 
Reading Meeting, First mo. 31, at 10.30 a. m. 
An Appointed Meeting at Reading, First mo. 
31, at 3.30 p. m. 
Cuas, E, THOMAS, 
Clerk of Committee. 


About Wa 


If you are about to buy a gold watch and if you 
are not an expert on the subject, the first question 
that presents iteeif is where will you go? It must 
be to some one whom you é¢an trust not only as to 
quality, but value as well, for people often buy 
watches that fulfill tolerably well the promises as 
to reliability, but afterwards find that they have 
paid from fifty to one hundred per cent. too much. 

Now, in view of these considerations, would it 
not be wisdom to go to a house that had been a long 
time in busivess, and whose reputation was thor- 
oughly established ? 

The house of Child was established three genera- 
tions ago (in the year 1810) long before you were 
born, at 824 North Second street, Philadeiphia, and 
has been in business continually since. Two months 
ago a newstore was opened at 1020 (hestnut street. 
With the changes effected by time the name of the 
firm has been slightly altered, but not the straight- 
forward manner of doing business. 

If you should call at the store to price a watch 
you will not be charged $60 for one worth $40, or 
$35 for one worth only $25, and by the way, you can 


find very handsome, reliable ones guaranteed, at 


that figure, with ladies’ and gentlemen’s sizes. 
It will do no harm to call, as the gift-giving season 
approaches. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


1020 Chestnut St., (2d floor), Philad’a. 
The old Second Street House Established 1810. 
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LECTURES —1897. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of 7he Philanthropist, | Clement A. Woodnutt, 


will, after First month 1, 1897, accept a limited | | 
number of lecture engagements. | UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


SUBJECTS: 
ek8S WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24> 


" Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


‘George Fox.’ 
TELEPHONE 4036. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


_o Woman as a Citizen.’ 
. * Purity and the White uns? F 
N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. RB.) 


“The National Drink Problem.” 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 
Pist, United Charities Building, New York. 


ae. 
era if 


Williams, Brown & Earle | 


wish to announce that they have taken 
entire charge of the business of 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
Optician, 


“T Owe My Life to It.” 


“Tam advocating your COMPOUND OXYGEN 
here, for I feel that I owe my life toit. Eleven years 
ago I was given up by physicians here to die with 
consumption, but heard of your Compound Oxygen, 
tried it, and am still living. I feel that it isthe 
BEST MEDICINE FOR CONSUMPTION, ond, in 
fact, the ONLY CURE.” 


FORMERLY 1406 CHESTNUT STREET, 


and have transferred the same, together 
with his specialiy selected stoc kof goods 
and list of prescriptions, to their Opti- 
CAL Rooms, 


33 and 35 South Tenth Street, 


| 
=. Cor. 10th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia.) | 
They have also secured the services of 


BELL C. BOYRATH, 
Ardmore, Indian Terntory. 


Would it no be well to learn something of the 
remedy which has effected such a remarkable cure? 
Write to Drs. Starkey & Palen for their Book or 200 
PaGES, SENT FREE. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHILAD’A, Pa. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


his former assistants and can therefore 

offer to his patrons the same high class 

service for which he has long been noted. 
SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


Accurately fitted and adjusted. 
a specialty. 


Repairing 


Henry 8S. WILLIAMS. N. HOWLAND BROWN. 
MorRIS EARLE. 





John Faber Miller, “Xonsurown Pe 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Connties. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 





eae ean ‘Lyrics of Quakerism.” 
Seventy poems, 276 pages, handsomely illustrated 
Desirable for library or tab e; an acceptable gift. 
Price, $1 50 and $1 25. according to binding. Sent 
postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 
Norristown, Penna. 
For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1500 Race Street, Philad’a 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobb! Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first os above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2232 Wallace Street. 


Other Periodicals for 18977. 


Weannounce our Periodical Rates for 1897. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below 
We will send the [INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below 
for the amount stated “ for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 


THE INDEPENDENT, ($3,) 


MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 


BRITISH FRIEND, (6s. 6d. and age), . 
YOouNG FRIENvs’ Review, ($0.75), 
SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, ($3), 

THE CENTURY MaGaZINE, ($4), 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4), 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4). . 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5), 

THE Forvm, ($8), 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5), 

St. NICHOLas, ($3), . 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, ($2.50) 

MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE: BaBYHOOD, (#1), 2. 2. 90 
SCATTERFD SEEDS, ($0.50), 

McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, ($1), 

THE FaRM JOURNAL, ($0. 50), 

Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1), - oa 


HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4), 
HARPER’s ROUND TABLE, ($2) 
Union SIGNAL, ($1), 

THE OUTLOOK, ($3), 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3), 

HARPER’sS BazaR, ($4), 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50), 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($6), 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1) 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) REPUBLICAN, ($1) 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 
name prices. 

*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 








REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 
No. 1414 Arch Street. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ‘ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12 a. m. 
lto 5p. m. 


All Wort Guaranteed. 
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Mirrors, Pictures, i 
Frames, ete. | 


Framing of Studies for 
pupils a specialty. 


Carriage Lap Robes. 


LAP ROBES—of handsome 
Crushed Plush, in dark green, 
drab and shaded colorings, re- 
versed with plain black Mohair 
Plush, at . 


LAP ROBES — of hanie Plush, 
in a full assortment of subdued 
colorings, at ; 

LAP ROBES — of heavy Plush, 
figured on one side and plain 
on the other, at. 


LAP ROBES — of hie Plush, 


in neat designs, at . $5 


LAP ROBES—of the best silk on Mo- 
hair Plush, dark green Beaver or 


plain Plush lined, $10 to $20 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Boston Binder 


Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 
THE INTELLIGENCER 
Holds a year. 25 cents, including 
postage. Postage stamps accepted. 
Bind your papers, and have a volume 


of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 
matter at the end of the year. 


$8 
$7 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


" Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


college. 
need Circulars on Application. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


we Intermediate, — gy School, 
College Preparato ae. 

fend for catalogue con z = 

ticulars, references, and letters 

parents. 

aRTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeung 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
27 acres of Prt: fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and large, oot ees gymnasium ; 
manual training in w metal work. 

For Catalogue, snioens 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


“MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting ot 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si urly. 

For catalogue address. 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN. Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeti 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
noe Uaees The home-like surround make 

it especially attractive to boarding pupi 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Ur Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfuily and 
peamety located near the Harlem Railroad, one 

our from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 





FRIENDS’ AC ADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter coll Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust = Long Island, N. 


Y 
“MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Office 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


| 





guavas and relieves Const atle 
An appetizing Seaeueee 


H. Cc. BODEN &CO. 


MANUFACTURING. OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
Our MoTTo: Accuracy and rromptness. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


me Chestnut St., 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


an OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


between other people’s shoes and ours is the 
difference between a chromo and an oil— 


EXCEPT IN PRICE: 


S. DUTCHER, 
45 N. Thirteenth Street, Philad’a. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 


PAINTS, 
272 and 274 S. Second St., Philad’a, 





“ut 





“Pearl top,” “pearl glass,” 


“tough glass,” ‘‘no smell,” 
and “best light,” are great 
“ Macbeth ” 


cludes them all, if you get the 


big things. in- 
chimney made for your lamp. 


Let us send you an Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





Swarthmore Conference. 


Copies of Large Group in Platinum, 16x20, $3.00 
Silver Prints or Bromide, 16x20, . 1.50 
8x10'size, .50 


SEND FOR LIsT. 
H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 
3307 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penns. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in “in Every Feature. 

Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
COAST willleave New York and Philadelphia Jan- 
uary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five 
weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 
return on the regular trains within nine months, 


Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi- 
Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, 
February 9 and 23, and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing expenses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $48.0 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, _— 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April! io 
22, abd May 13, 1897. Rates, inciuding transportation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26 
1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and april 
15, 1897. 


For detailed itineraries and other information, 
apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelpbia. 





Ask your friends 


what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 


72 Garden Street. Indianopolis, Indiana. 











Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


and healthfulness. Assures the food against 


alum and all forms of adulteraticn common to 


the cheap brands. 


Roya. Bakinc Powper ComPANny, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


Ae T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT Sr., Paina. 











RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHTSSONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
_Interest allowed on deposits. 





The Empire Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


INCORPORA TED IN 1881. 





Paid in Death Claims over $1,000,090. 
Has Insurance in torce nearly $40, 000,000. 
Premiums based on minimum rates consistent with 


first-class risks, and a saving of from 30 to 40 per 
cent. per annum. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A purely mutual company. 


ts are divided annually, sharing between 
policy-holders. 


NO STOCK HOLDERS. 
NATURAL PREMIUMS. 

Policies carry cash dividends after five years. 

Paid-up insurance after 15 years. 

No admission fees, dues, etc 

— incontestabie and ‘indisputable, immedi- 

ely. 

Premiums payable annually, semi-annually, quar- 
terly, and bi-monthly. 

Its assets are retained on a sound actuarial basis in 
harmony with the risks. 

Pamphlets and circulars will be turnished upon 
application. 

Active, energetic, well-connected men have a good 
opportunity for a lucrative employment. 





For particulars send to 
De Luis Bros., 


STATE MANAGERS 
BULLITT BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT co, 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
This Com does a Gewerat Trust and Banxtxe Bustvess. Interest allowed on Acts as 


Deposits. 
ExxwcurTor, TOR, —executing Trusts of ev: kind,—REcEIVER, — ete, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Eatate managed fo eaidans ec unm cident at = 


sera ome Pre 7 


3. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake 
Wee. Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller wea ie K. Taylor. 
Buccutive Commitiee: Wm. H. ey a ee =. a 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


~— Gl RARD SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T P mw TRU! ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
rogue Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
OFFICERS 
EFFING 


oy B. + ~~ President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice- President. 
WILLIA Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, JR., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 






































MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN, J WILLIAM AW, OHN C. 


BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


PEMBERTON “b. on, 
JOSIAH M. BACO 







HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes aLL DestRABLE Forms OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
atactual Net Cost. Itis PureELY MuTUAL; has Assets oF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 


a Suepivus of over Tarek Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




































This Com pany issues its red Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company Froption after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-ann This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 












- DIRECTORS 
Phillip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams,Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. — Henvy Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 













The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


HASURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Compene. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; — President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 













ASA 8. STING | M of ce Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
ROBERTS FOULKE; ‘Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


BONDS 


We have several choice lots of high- 
grade Bonds, suitable for Trustees and 
other conservative investors. 

Full particulars, with prices, will be fur- | 
nished on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers, 
Eastern Nebraska Investggy 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Piatte Co., Neb. 
JosePH WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, 
Presi 


| WHY IS anne Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups 


WILLIAM §S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
| 81 NortH Seconp Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
























ELLIGENCER AND ees 
ter yvertisements will, we think, 
“be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 


a its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, ticoment, ggr'When eur .suedess anewer on 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, | sreris 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
Removed to 1827 N, 10th St. Phila. 

















seeing the advertisement in this paper.“(ag 


